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‘NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain has begun a sort of second stage in 
his South African work. The big speeches are over 
and he has been busy instead with conferences. His 
“quiet days” as they are described in the telegrams 
have been singularly productive, though there is a good 
deal of exaggeration by inference in the telegraphic 
reports. It is absurd even for a telegram to suggest 
that the labour question has been solved. Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin or Mr. Chamberlain and the 
financiers of Johannesburg by ingenious words give the 
blacks a permanent desire to work or dissipate the 
agpeana of white labourers? Indeed Mr. Chamber- 

in’s own subsequent speech in which he discussed 
even the question of importing yellow labour is proof 
to the contrary. In purely money matters their power 
is greater. Mr. Chamberlain said the other day amid 
cheers that he would take no grudging contribution 
from the Transvaal. There is a strong conviction 
which is supported by very inadequate telegrams from 
South Africa that the Transvaal has offered a war 
contribution of £30,000,000 ; and there is a sugges- 
tion that 45,000,000 should be given by the Orange 
River Colony. In addition, so it is believed, a loan of 
#30,000,000, probably guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government, is to be raised in the Colony, to be 
expended on the development of railways, irrigation 
and other reproductive works. Possibly the Orange 
River Colony will raise £10,000,000 for the same 
purpose. 


It is time that Mr. J. B. Robinson was put in his 
lace. An Afrikander by birth, he has amassed a huge 
ortune by floating mining and finance companies. The 

public is wisely tolerant, or, shall we say, indifferent to 
the means by which millionaires are made, provided 
they do not mount the pulpit and preach. A city 
board-room is no place for the delivery of long political 
Orations. Yet Mr. J. B. Robinson never takes the 


chair at the meetings of his numerous companies with- 
out inflicting upon his shareholders a political harangue, 
which nothing but a fat dividend, or the promise of 
The other day at a 


One, could make them swallow. 


purely formal meeting for the reconstruction of the 
Robinson Bank, Mr. J. B. Robinson had the imperti- 
nence to assert that Lord Milner was a puppet-auto- 
crat, who was being run by a certain ring in their own 
interests, and to advocate, as a cure for this state of 
things, a speedy establishment in the Transvaal of 
representative government. 


When Mr. J. B. Robinson knows as much about 
government as Lord Milner, the public may possibly 
take him seriously as a statesman. At present we 
would rather have Mr. Robinson’s views upon the 
comparative merits of, say, Langlaagte estates and 
Orange Diamonds than upon the administration of our 
new colonies. By his divagations into realms beyond 
his range the financier does but make himself ridiculous, 
the more so as everybody knows that his remarks are 
prompted by jealousy of a rival group of financiers. 
The members of the Eckstein group are, Mr. J. B. 
Robinson seems to think, too much in Lord Milner’s 
confidence: hence his cry of ‘‘ Down with autocracy 
and up with autonomy”. Happily there is only one 
millionaire who labours under the delusion that he is a 
serious politician. 


The stir of the great Durbar is over and the 
authorities are happily left free to take up again the 
threads of their work. The new Commander-in-Chief 
is wisely making a beginning by a complete survey of 
the frontier. He has been preceded at one point by 
the Duke of Connaught who has visited the Khyber 
and been received in royal fashion by the tribesmen 
and Maliks of the Afridis. The incident has some 
special significance as the Amir lately made an effort 
to recruit a large number of Afridis in his regular 
army. Apparently this step was taken at the instiga- 
tion of Khwas Khan, a Malik of the notorious and 
turbulent Zakka Khel, who has been living in asylum 
at Kabul where he fied after the rising of 1897. His 
object was again to excite and arm the tribes against 
the British. The measure however excited discontent 
both in Kabul and among the Afghan troops, and the 
Amir found it convenient to drop the scheme. The 


' recruits who were irregularly paid took to deserting 


and have probably joined in welcoming the Duke. At 
the same time the death of the pestilent Hadda Mulla, 
with whom the Amir was dallying, has opportunely 
helped to check a movement which might have had 
serious results. He was responsible for much of the 


frontier troubles in recent years. 
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The Russian Budget is in some aspects almost a 
romantic document; and where escape is possible 
from the tyranny of res the Minister of Finance 
indulges in wide discussions of European currency, and 
imperial obligations and privileges. It concludes with 
an academic regret that humanity is not ready for 
universal peace, hence the ‘‘iron necessity” for the 
Russian Empire not to spend a rouble on educational 
or industrial objects until the utmost needs of imperial 
defence (offence is not mentioned) are satisfied. It is a 
quaint and unexpected apologia and bears evidence to 
the pressure, which is deprecated in the report, put on 
the exchequer to assist the material well being of the 
Russian people. On their face the figures of the budget 
are in some ways quite unusually satisfactory. The 
harvest of 1902 was much the best for years and largely 
owing to this the Minister of Finance ‘‘is this year able 
for the first time in a long period to give his assurance 
that the general conditions of Russian economy show 
evident signs of a change for the better”. The 
ordinary revenue shows a surplus of more than 
16,000,000 roubles on the ordinary expenditure and the 
deficit resulting from the extraordinary expenditure—a 
very large proportion of which was on railways—is 
easily covered with the help of cash reserves in the 
Treasury. 


Much of the report is devoted to the position of 
the Russian money market and its relation to Euro- 
pean currency. Owing to a great increase in exports 
and decline in imports—the exports exceeded the im- 
ports in value by no less than 300,000,000 roubles—the 
stock of gold in the country, in contradiction of the 
experience of the last few years, considerably increased 
and thus gave the confidence of unusual assurance in 
the money circulation. This impression of prosperity 
is confessedly cancelled by a continued depression in 
certain branches of industry: ‘‘ No improvement in 
this direction is to be observed ”, says the report bluntly. 
‘On the contrary, the depression has been more 
strongly marked ” ; and the question is left there with a 
rebuke to those who urge “‘ pressing requirements ” and 
complain of high taxation. Measures of relief are said 
to be under consideration. The report, though as yet 
we have only an abbreviated version, is of great interest, 
the more so as the contrast with our own is complete. It 
is always suggestive under the heads of the Russian 
revenue to note that the largest item comes under 
Government monopolies. The Tsar has written to M. 
de Witte a remarkable letter of thanks for his ten 
years’ work. 


If M. de Witte has confessed to a certain degree of 
depression, the makers of the German imperial budget 
have confessed to more. On the top of two deficits in 
1go01 and 1902, amounting together to 44 millions, the 
estimated deficit for 1903 is estimated at 6 millions. 
These figures compared with our own trade returns 
have been brought forward as a complete answer to the 
lessons our economists are fond of drawing from the 
scientific methods of the Germans. The analogy is 
thoroughly unsound, as analogies from one country to 
another usually are. Germany has been and is going 
through a period of great depression in many industries 
and the loss in prosperity has only been partly com- 
pensated for by considerable success in several special 
branches of manufacturing such as the making of 
aniline dyes and scientific instruments. Russiain the 
same way in the midst of depression has fostered by 
bounties an iron industry which M. de Witte has good 
reason to think has been established, so to say, for 
all time in the country. It is curious in this state of 
acknowledged depression in Prussia that nothing more 
is heard of the Canal Bill which was to restore agricul- 
ture to its old prosperity. 


The retirement of Dr. von Holleben from the post of 
Ambassador at Washington and the appointment in his 
stead of Baron von Sternburg have produced a mass of 
twaddling gossip. It was said simultaneously in 
more than one paper that the change was made 
because Holleben had been unsuccessful in causing a 
breach between Britain and the States, and the infer- 
encé is that his successor is a man excelling in the 
devious art of stimulating quarrels. The chances of 


the new ambassador succeeding in this ingenioys 
ambition are thought to have been greatly assisteq 
by the Venezuelan alliance. Even the German press 
with one or two exceptions has spoken unpleasantly of 
the retiring ambassador ; but he seems to have beena 
man second only to Lord Pauncefote in general estima. 
tion and if it is not unlikely that he was not always 
sufficiently adaptable, there is no question of his honour 
or capacity. There is ‘nothing to be gained by guessing 
at the motives behind such small diplomatic moves and 
there is a great deal lost by attributing to foreign 
Governments motives of mean hypocrisy. The Kaiser 
by his personal efforts has done more than anyone else 
to establish a friendship between this country and his. 


The ‘‘ Times” Paris correspondent, taking as his 
text the denunciation by the famous Nationalist M, 
Dérouléde of the election by the Chamber of Deputies 
of M. Jaurés as its Vice-President, writes a very highly 
pitched eulogy of that distinguished socialist leader, 
No exception can be taken to his description of the 
nigh character, ability, learning, and eloquence of M, 
Jaurés. He is undoubtedly the greatest representative 
socialist in Europe. He has shown the true way to 
the French socialists, and compelled them to follow 
it in diverting them from projects of revolution and 
to observe the line of natural development by associ- 
ating themselves with the Government. It is this view 
of the socialist propaganda which made him the ally 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau to whose aid he carried over 
his victorious section, when the extreme section would 
have swollen the forces of the Nationalists, and which 
now brings him to his new official position. We must 
confess that this is bad for socialism; because M. 
Jaurés’ following becomes the coadjutor of the Govern- 
ment in its anti-Church policy and thus creates for 
itself enemies who, on principle, would be less hostile 
to general socialistic ideas than are the main body of 
the Republicans with whom he is acting. 


This is clearly enough seen by the ‘‘ Times” corre- 
spondent, who is enthusiastic not over M. Jaurés the 
socialist but over M. Jaurés the man, whose influence 
and eloquence will be a powerful support of the 
Republican Government. M. Dérouléde, who we 
should imagine would not trouble himself about M. 
Jaurés’ socialism if it had not rallied the latter to the 
Republic, attacks him for the same reason. Pro- 
bably M. Jaurés would prefer M. Dérouléde’s denun- 
ciation to the ‘‘ Times” correspondent’s flatteries. 
They both acknowledge his influence as a Republican, 
but the correspondent as good as states that his power 
for advancing socialism, for which he really cares, 
will not be strengthened by the course he has taken. 
The Chamber of Deputies, he warns M. Jaurés, will not 
be at all inclined to bring in socialist Bills to please 
their Vice-President whose closer alliance in aid of their 
own cause they have now secured. But with consider- 
able admiration for M. Jaurés personally we doubt 
whether the correspondent is not over-straining the 
value of M. Jaurés’ support of the Government. 
Another correspondent, whose place he is now filling, 
was not over-sanguine a short time ago, after he had 
retired, as to the chances of the Republic ultimately 
emerging victorious. 


Mr. Albert Hickman, lecturing before the Royal 
Colonial Institute on Tuesday, seems to have found it 
difficult to avoid the superlative in his account of the 
West and North-West of Canada. Its natural resources 
inspire him to flights of rhetoric which, to say the least, 
should be an excellent advertisement. The Americans 
have discovered them and have not been slow to take 
advantage of them. For Mr. Hickman the American 
invasion has no terrors. He anticipates the speedy 
absorption of the newcomers in British citizenship. 
We will hope he is right, still it would be 
more satisfactory if Britons themselves seized the 
opportunities which the Canadian West and North- 
West present for profitable settlement. No one 
apparently has been more astonished by the revelations 
as to the character of the country than the Canadian 
authorities. When they built the railway into British 
Columbia they did so in fulfilment of a promise given 
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at the time the Hudson’s Bay Territory was handed over 
to the Dominion Government. They had little idea of 
the wealth they were tapping. As for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company Mr. Hickman is also an enthusiast. 
Here is a corporation, he says, we believe truly, which 
has been in business since 1669, has never broken its 
word and unostentatiously pays dividends which De 
Beers would find it*difficult to beat. 


On Wednesday last the American Government 
passed a Bill taking off the duty on coal for the 
space of a year; and we may expect even the un- 
usual quantities of British coal that have been exported 
during the past year further to be increased. But the 
rapidity of this determination of the American Govern- 
ment is mostly important as the beginning of a move- 
ment which was very succinctly emphasised in the 
resolution in the House of. Representatives. The com- 
mittee were instructed to report to the House with all 
convenient speed the necessity for the national appro- 
priation of the coal mines and all the means of trans- 

rting the coal. The corroboration of President 

oosevelt’s first and unwhittled theory of the manage- 
ments of Trusts has received in this resolution an 
extreme and most unexpected allegiance. It is a 
curious comment on the American resolution that Sir 
Robert Giffen, speaking on Professor Smart’s address 
at the Society of Arts, denied that Trusts had become in 
any sense dangerous. If they became a danger to the 
public they would break down, he argued. He himself 
was troubled with the contradiction of his theory in the 
States ; but it is an insufficient differentiation to maintain 
that Trusts were a danger in a protectionist country 
but would fall by their own weight in Free-trade 
surroundings. 


Discussion of the new naval scheme continues brisk. 
The reasons for the proposed appointment of a civilian 
accountant branch afloat are difficult to appreciate. If 
the higher naval appointments are to be shared between 
the executive and engineer branches in the future, the 
number of flag officers of the former branch should be 
reduced for economic reasons. This entails slower 
promotion and a consequent swelling of the non- 
effective vote for pensions of officers in the junior ranks 
forced to retire under the age clauses. Many of these 
‘men would probably prefer to undertake clerical work 
if it were made worth their while and it might be pos- 
sible to organise a course of training in bookkeeping 
at the R.N. College, and in store accounts at the 
dockyards. It would be cheaper to retain combatant 
officers as accountants than to retire them, provided 
of course they could pass a satisfactory test for office 
duties. The writer class would have to be increased 
to perform work now done by junior accountant officers, 
but it would be a distinct gain to have for paymaster 
an officer who could at a pinch help temporarily in the 
working of a ship short-handed through casualties. 
An attempt might also be made to give some of the 
office billets at the Admiralty and in the dockyards, 
now filled by civilians, to retired officers. 


The Imperial Vaccination League, except for the 
otiose adjective, is an admirable body which was 
called into existence by the noisy agitation of the 
anti-vaccinators, and in view of the timidity of 
Parliamentary candidates before the energy of the 
noisier party may do, as they promise, valuable work 
before the elections. On Wednesday they sent a large 
deputation to Mr. Long to remind him that the Vac- 
cination Act expired this year and must be either 
renewed or amended. Except for the permissive clause 
it was a good enough Act so far as it went and the 
encouragement held out to doctors certainly increased 
the gross number of vaccinations. But the League 
suggests more than the dropping of the conscientious 
objectors clause from the proposed new bill. The deputa- 
tion argued, and practically the whole of the medical pro- 
fession is of this opinion, the necessity of revaccination 
and suggested the transference of the administration of 
the Act from the Poor Law Guardians. Mr. Long was as 
enthusiastic as the president of the League could desire 


Germany is sound, one may conclude that compulsory 
vaccination and revaccination are approved by the 
Government. But Mr. Long was unpleasantly careful 
to safeguard his replies ; and the old question must be 
asked: Will the Government for once have the courage 
of its convictions ? 


While hospitals are left to individual generosity we 
can only expect perpetual publication of their needs. 
People are charitable enough, but charity is fonder 
of donations than subscriptions. Much has been heard 
during the week of two of our greatest hospitals. 
Mr. Sydney Holland, in accordance with custom, has 
issued his quinquennial plea on behalf of the London 
Hospital and in a speech of admirable vivacity and 
force put forward its claims. It is the largest and 
serves on the whole the poorest neighbourhood, though 
one cannot help regretting that so much of the value 
goes to aliens. Its annual expenditure is £85,000 and 
should be more. One can only hope in Mr. Holland’s 
phrase that those who love to express in a hymn their 
readiness to bestow the whole realm of nature will not 
the while be feeling for threepenny bits. The needs 
of Bartholomew’s have been even more prominent. It 
has been rightly regarded as the richest of the hos- 
pitals, but the work has been much hampered by want 
of room and a Mansion House fund has been mooted 
to collect £300,000. There is a strong feeling, in- 
creased by the great value of the present site, that this 
extreme means is not justified; and an official state- 
ment from the authorities of the hospital is expected. 
It is needed. 


The Departmental Committee oa British Forestry 
has issued its report. It remarks on the fact that there 
are some twenty-one million acres of waste land, a 
large proportion of which might prcfitably be afforested. 
It recommends that two areas for practical demonstra- 
tion, of not under two and not over ten thousand acres, 
should be acquired by the State; that lecturers on 
forestry be appointed in connexion with the universi- 
ties; and that the agricultural colleges make the 
subject part of their course. The proposal to set apart 
experimental areas is interesting, and we are rather of 
opinion that such an experiment would not make Alice 
Holt—one of the areas suggested—much less profitable 
than it is to-day. Some, indeed we may say all, the 
other recommendations strike us as pious and quite 
proper. Unhappily we doubt gravely whether this 
entirely well-meaning report will result in any consider- 
able planting and replanting operations on the part of 
the owner of land. The fall in the value of timber and 
underwood has been great during the last quarter of a 
century. Oak, for instance, to-day is hardly worth the 
stripping, though the price of the wood itself has been 
lower in the past. Larch is one of the few timber trees 
which the landowner finds he can plant on poor land 
with something like assured profit. The clause in the 
report referring to the estate duties may remind us of 
the undoubted fact that Sir William Harcourt’s Finance 
Act must be held responsible for the fall of a great deal 
of timber in English woods which is not likely to be 
replaced in the near future. Too often it must be the 
only way to pay off the duties. 


The death of Dean Howell rots the Church in Wales 
of one of its most interesting figures. Probably no Welsh 
Churchman of the nineteenth century enjoyed so much 
general popularity in the Principality as this well-known 
figure of the Eisteddfod platform. He was moreover a 
great preacher. His training had been Calvinistic, and 
he was called an Evangelical: but in the main he was 
a sound Churchman of an old-fashioned school. With 
the tendencies of neither school in the Church of to-day 
was he in complete sympathy, and ecclesiastically 
speaking he was even in Wales to the end a some- 
what isolated figure. Still the Welsh Church owes 
him a great debt. His last work was the restoration 


of the Lady Chapel of S. David’s Cathedral. 


‘¢ Distress, Sir! Where do we see it?” was General 
Harbottle’s unfailing retort over his third bottle of 


and, if an inference from his expressed admiration for . 


port. Washington Irving’s general is always with us. 
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Shrinking from distress, such men never see it. So 
they are very angry if men out of work dare to obstruct 
their vision. But better men see no sense in trying to 
push an unpleasant fact out of sight by prohibiting the 
processions of unemployed ; the police are as usefully 
employed in directing them as they are at many other 
functions which lie outside their ordinary duties. The 
most of these men are not loafers though many of them 
are. They are respectable enough and real workers 
but they belong to that huge class of unskilled labour 
which never has the resources out of which to provide for 
emergencies. The higher class of workmen of course 
are not here. Their union benefit keeps them from the 
street and the poorhouse; but there is no truth in 
calling the others loafers. There is—to our shame— 

ractically nothing but charity to help them; and there 
is even no sufficient charity at hand. Neither the poor- 
houses nor the gaols can provide for them ; so what 
are they to do but start their processions, which cannot 
be very amusing in this weather, and impress the 
striking fact of their existence upon the casual passer- 
by who would never trouble himself about them if 
they were not just under his eyes? They may even 
hurry up “‘ organised ” charity. 


But there is one scheme, not charitable, on foot 
for relieving the people out of work in East London, 
Mr. Walter Hazell’s, which seems to us to promise 
well. Mr. Hazell has had long experience in these 
matters, and it is curious that his energy on behalf of 
the working classes made but little impression on the 
House of Commons. He proposes to use unemployed 
men in the building trade—in the East End 60 per cent. 
in some branches of this trade are without work—for 
making new cottage hospital quarters for the Women’s 
Settlement at Canning Town. This body has been 
doing fine work for the last eleven years in a very poor 
aod densely packed district, and its present hospital is 
quite inadequate. A new site has already been bought, 
and some of the money subscribed. The scheme is so 
practical we could wish that it could be taken up 
officially. 


There has been no increase in the volume of business, 
but the tone of stock markets generally was fairly 
satisfactory. The demand for money has been on a 
very active scale owing to requirements incidental to 
the settlement which took place on Thursday, and in 
order to meet calls on recent issues. Calls of one 
million sterling on Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Debenture Stock, half a million on Local Loans Stock 
and £600,000 on London County Three per cent. Stock 
were amongst those due this week. Gilt-edged 
securities relapsed under the influence of dearer money, 
and in anticipation of the early issue of a Transvaal 
loan. Comparatively little business has been transacted 
in Home Rails, and investors are apparently waiting 
until some indication of the forthcoming dividends is 
available. It is expected that in the course of a few 
weeks several dividend announcements will be made. 
Kaffirs spurted on the report that the direct contribu- 
tion of the Transvaal towards the cost of the war will 
be £30,000,000, and although no confirmation of the 
statement has so far been received, it is generally 
accepted as a substantially accurate version of the 
arrangement made. 


The gold output foc December of all the mines in 
the Transvaal now crushing amounted to 189,537 
ounces for the Witwatersrand district, and 6,486 
ounces for the outside districts, in all 196,023 ounces 
of fine gold. The production in November, 1902, was 
182,749 ounces for the Witwatersrand district, and 
4,626 ounces for the outside district, in all 187,375 
ounces ; and in December, 1901, 52,897 ounces for the 
Witwatersrand district only. An active business was 
done in West Australians, the buying, it is said, being 
based on the results so far known of the experiments 
in gold extraction by the oil process. Whatever the 
reason, however, there is no doubt that the public seem 
inclined to renew their interest in this market. Consols 
931s. Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October): 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS AND 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


E shall be better able to form an estimate of the 
success which Mr. Chamberlain has achieved, or 
perhaps is now on the way to achieve, if for the moment 
we look at South Africa with South African eyes. As 
thus seen, South Africa is a country for whose salva- 
tion the mere maintenance of British rule is not 
sufficient ; in addition to this the supremacy of the 
industrial, social, and political ideals identified with 
the British race is also ‘required. Mr. Chamberlain 
has made an admirable beginning by presenting these 
ideals forcibly before the people of Natal and the 
Transvaal. The real South Africa, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain no doubt has learnt by this time, presents the 
spectacle of a country in which the majority of the 
European inhabitants are bitterly hostile to the British 
race and its ideals of life amd conduct. Not only so, 
but this Dutch majority is still possessed of the belief 
that the supremacy of its race, which it has failed to 
achieve by force of arms, can even yet be secured. 
The modus operandi is a strenuous use of all those 
methods of maintaining the national identity which 
the terms of the Vereeniging surrender and the 
rights of self-government in the Cape Colony 
enable the Dutch leaders to employ without any legal 
violation of their allegiance to the Crown of England. 
It is by operating on this principle that the Bond, while 
reiterating its formal profession of loyalty, obtained—and 
now holds—acontrol of the Cape Parliament, so complete 
that upon the outbreak of the war the utmost the Cape 
Premier could hope to do was to keep the Cape Colony 
neutral. The immediate object of the Boer leaders to- 
day is to obtain the same opportunities for employing 
Bond methods in the new colonies as the Dutch 
Afrikanders already possess in the Cape Colony. The 
policy of the Dutch leaders, Boer and Bond, is therefore, 
first, to maintain the identity of the Dutch popula- 
tion of South Africa, and, second, to organise it 
for political action on racial lines, within the limits 
permitted by the constitutions of the several colonies. 
That being so, a British policy must be framed 
which is calculated to defeat these Objects. Instead 
of playing the Dutch game (under the pretence of 
conciliation) by granting their leaders, Bond and Boer, 
the constitutional facilities which they require to 
legitimise their anti-British operations, such oppor- 
tunities must be curtailed; and the openly avowed 
intention of these Dutch leaders to keep their people 
apart from the English settlers must be opposed by 
industrial developments which will immediately tend 
to bring the two races together, and so unite them 
in the pursuit of a common prosperity. 

It is only by keeping this central fact of the South 
African situation before us that individual South African 
questions can be seen in their true perspective, and that 
any just estimate of the value of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
work in South Africa can be formed. In Natal Mr. 
Chamberlain appears to have been completely suc- 
cessful. By a well-deserved tribute to the splendid 
patriotism of this little community of Englishmen he 
has not only allayed a certain natural irritation on 
the question of compensation for war losses, but 
even evoked a fresh—and practical—demonstration 
of their loyalty to the Empire. In the Transvaal 
Mr. Chamberlain had to play a more difficult, and a 
more responsible, part. Since the neglect to suspend 
the Cape Constitution, and therefore to limit the control 
of the Cape Parliament now exercised by the Bond, has 
virtually put the British population at the Cape ‘‘ out of 
action” as an effective force for the promotion of those 
central measures of British policy upon which we ulti- 
mately rely to keep South Africa a part of the Empire, 
the Transvaal—that is, the Randt—supplies the only 
British population considerable enough to form a centre 
whence the British influence, which is to regenerate 
South Africa, can radiate. The Transvaal is also the 
seat of the main population of the repatriated Boers. 
In this difficulty Mr. Chamberlain has acted—if the 
accounts transmitted are correct—with admirable judg- 
ment. To the irritating demands of the Boers he opposed 
that perfect temper of the statesman which refuses either 
to give or take offence. He knew that the heading of 
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the new chapter in the history of South Africa 
was to be found in the terms of surrender. From 
these terms there was to be no appeal. That was 
all. But while Mr. Chamberlain appeared to the Boers 
as the embodiment of the law, to his own countrymen 
he has advanced with equal propriety the gentler 
doctrines of equity. The position of the English resi- 
dents was this. ‘*‘ We are ready to contribute to the 
cost of the war as a duty we owe to the Empire ; but 
the amount which we contribute must not be such that 
it will make it impossible for us to fulfil other duties to 
the Empire which are even more important.”” To this 
Mr. Chamberlain replied (in his speech at Pretoria), 
‘*We want nothing from you which, if you were 
a self-governing colony to-day, you would not 
give as the willing expression of your loyalty and 
patriotism and appreciation of your duty to share the 
burden as well as the privileges of the Empire”. And 
to the men of Johannesburg—the community most 
immediately concerned; ‘“‘ Still another calumny. It 
has been said that you are prepared to repudiate your 
share of the expenditure which has been incurred in the 
war. There are people who say that you, whose 
interests came first, while not only the Motherland 
but the sister colonies made sacrifices to maintain 
them, that you alone in the British Empire will fail in 
your duty. . . . Ido not believe that men who faced 
personal danger and suffering with so much bravery 
will now show that they care more for their purses 
than they did for their lives”. Here is the doctririe of 
equity, applied with the brain of statesmanship. 

It is reported that, as the result of this way of 
putting the case, the Transvaal will contribute 
30,000,000 to the cost of the war, and that a further 
sum of £ 30,000,000, raised by a loan charged upon the 
Transvaal revenues but guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government, will be spent upon the industrial develop- 
ment of the colony, and on the payment of the just 
liabilities which the present administration inherit 
from the Boer Government. The question is still under 
discussion, and it is thought that the Orange River 
Colony will also contribute £ 10,000,000. The methods 
of industrial development which are in contemplation are 
the construction of irrigation works, railways, roads, 
and the acquisition and preparation of areas of land 
suitable for the settlement of British agricultural immi- 
grants. Now as all these are objects which must be 
effected if we are to hold South Africa, this new 
loan will provide the funds necessary for executing a 
task the cost of which would otherwise have fallen 
upon the people of this country. That is to say the 
British taxpayer will be further relieved to the extent of 
the loan. In this case, assuming that the figures 
reported are approximately correct, the two colonies will 
contribute a sum approaching a third of the cost of the 
war to Imperial purposes. 

But whatever be the precise details of the solution 
which is now within sight, to have won so striking a 
recognition of the principle of Imperial solidarity as 
the newspaper reports of the receptions given to 
Mr. Chamberlain in Maritzburg, Pretoria, and Johan- 
nesburg, would indicate, is a personal triumph. But 
it is also an associated triumph. ‘‘I have come 
here”, he said at Johannesburg, ‘‘in the hope that I 
may be able to strengthen the hands of Lord Milner in 
the gigantic task to which he has devoted such con- 
spicuous ability and patriotism”. Mr. Chamberlain is 
an optimist, by conviction and policy as well as by 
temperament. In the individual the driving power is 
the will; in the community it is also sentiment; 
which the philosopher often derides, but the man 
of business cherishes as the bond of intercourse 
between himself and the people. ‘‘I have always 
had, and have still, a great and abiding faith in our 
race, and faith in the pride of the inheritance which 
came to us, and faith in our determination.” We 
have already had sufficient proof of the value of this 
sentiment as a working creed for South African loyalists. 
- appeals are all founded upon this 
elief. 

The second matter which Mr. Chamberlain has to 
settle at Johannesburg is the question of providing a 
labour supply for the gold industry. This difficulty is 
also one which must be faced from the South 


African point of view. It is at least as closely con- 
nected with the future prosperity of the Transvaal—and 
therefore with the spread of British influence in South 
Africa—as the question of the contribution to the war. 
Now to the South African mind it seems as absurd to 
condemn a system of compulsory labour for the 
Bantu on principle, apart from practice, as it would 
to the English mind to refuse to recognise the neces- 
sity for the compulsory education of our children. 
The Bantu has unmistakeably announced his intention 
of remaining in South Africa: he must be trained for a 
partnership in industry with the European. Experience 
shows that the one effective means of raising him in the 
scale of civilisation is to train him to habits of industry. 
How the principle of education by labour is to be 
applied to the idle males of the Bantu people is a matter 
for men like Sir Godfrey Lagden, and others with the 
like experience, to decide; and not for us on this side. 
In the settlement of this question Mr. Chamberlain will 
doubtless exhibit as generous a confidence in the sane 
humanity of the South African English as he has already 
exhibited in their patriotism. He has already sketched 
the difficulties but very wisely not even suggested the 
solution in one of his speeches; and the possible alter- 
native of introducing yellow labour to which he alluded 
is being freely discussed. It is not a solution which 
can arouse any enthusiasm, and would only be adopted 
from practical compulsion. One may hope to evade it, 
on behalf both of white men and natives. It would 
certainly be a cause of continual friction and even Mr. 
Chamberlain at his most optimistic level would not 
welcome it. Native labour is not only an economic 
necessity in South Africa, but is far too valuable an 
asset to be endangered by ill-treatment. 


THE NEW CANADIAN RAILWAY. 


Sher problem of building a transcontinental railway 

from the middle district of North America to the 
Pacific Coast was long considered to be one of insuper- 
able difficulty. The discovery of gold in California had 
given an unlooked for impetus to the development of 
the Far West and shown the need for such a line more 
than fifty years ago, but the obstacles in the way were 
so great that it was not until the close of the American 
Civil War that an attempt was made to put one of the 
projects which had so long been under consideration 
into execution. At that time the Washington Govern- 
ment was keenly alive to the political wisdom of taking 
every possible step to consolidate the union and was 
therefore easily prevailed upon to grant a substantial 
subsidy in money with nearly thirteen thousand acres of 
land for every mile of track laid; and once assured of 
this help the companies which had been formed for the 
purpose put the work in hand without further delay. 
Railway communication already existed as far west as 
the Missouri Kiver and consequently the total distance 
to be covered by the new line was less than two 
thousand miles, but a line of even this size was then 
considered too great an undertaking for one company 
alone and the track was accordingly divided into two 
sections, the Union Pacific Company undertaking its 
construction from the Missouri to a point near the 
Great Salt Lake and the Central Pacific being respon- 
sible from that point to the ocean. The whole work 
was completed in 1869, the last spike being driven in on 
8 May of that year, and through traffic commenced to 
run directly afterwards. At that date men regarded 
the Union Pacific route as something unique of its 
kind, much as we regard the Siberian railway to-day ; 
the need for or likelihood of competition even in the 
United States seemed a matter of the indefinite future, 
while not even the most enthusiastic imperialist con- 
templated the possibility of a transcontinental line 
wholly on British territory. Since then however events 
have moved with great rapidity. Long before the 
close of the century the Santa Fé, the Northern Pacific, 
and the Great Northern lines had been constructed on 
the south side of the international boundary to connect 
the region of the great lakes with the Pacific; and in 
Canada a railway more important than any of these, 
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perhaps more important than any other in the world, 
had been carried right through from deep water on the 
S. Lawrence to Vancouver. Before the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific in 1885 the broken country and 
the vast prairie lying between Lake Superior and the 
Rockies were for all practical purposes an unknown 
land and contained few white inhabitants beyond an 
occasional missionary and the scattered agents of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company ; but with the advent of the 
railway settlement began in earnest and the statistics 
of the wheat harvest year by year give striking evidence 
of the extent to which the district has already been 
developed. 

The Canadian Pacific has from time to time con- 
structed branch lines west of Winnipeg and has served 
its immediate territory in a satisfactory manner, but its 
track keeps well away to the southward near the United 
States border and the need for one or more parallel lines 
farther north became evident some years ago. The 
first step towards the provision of further facilities was 
the formation in 1900 of the Canadian Northern Com- 
pany to build a railway from Port Arthur on Lake 
Superior through Winnipeg and Prince Albert to 
Edmonton in Alberta. Part of this line, which has 
developed far beyond the modest scheme originally 
contemplated, is already open; and if the present 
plams are carried out it will be eventually prolonged 
to a terminus on the Pacific Coast at Bute Inlet. For 
some distance the track runs near that of the Canadian 
Pacific, but beyond Winnipeg it diverges to the north 
and finally turns westward on a course parallel to and 
about a couple of hundred miles away from that of the 
older route. 

But something more than the Canadian Northern is 
already required, and within the last few weeks a pro- 
posal has been published for a new Transcontinental 
line so important that it may well rival even the 
Canadian Pacific. The Grand Trunk is the oldest 
railway system in the Dominion. For many years it 
was content to confine its operations to the eastern 
provinces but at length by the aid of a subsidiary com- 
pany now known as the Grand Trunk Western it pene- 
trated to Chicago; and the results of this enterprise 
have been so encouraging that an extension into 
the far North-West has now been decided upon as 
soon as the necessary legislation can be obtained. 
What direction exactly the new line will take is not 
yet clear and at least two entirely different routes have 
been suggested, but the promoters are anxious to begin 
work as soon as possible, so we may expect this and 
all other outstanding questions to be disposed of at an 
early date. Meanwhile the scheme which seems to find 
most favour is that under which the new line is to begin 
at Gravenhurst, a point on the existing Grand Trunk 
system a little north of Toronto. From Gravenhurst 
a section would be constructed as far as Port Arthur, 
and from there the track of the Canadian Northern 
would be utilised for nearly a thousand miles until 
Prince Albert was reached. Thence the Canadian 
Northern, if its fate is not to be finally absorbed in 
the larger undertaking, will probably be carried on to 
the coast at Bute Inlet ; while the new line taking a 
more northerly direction would go through the 
mountains by either the Peace River Pass or the 
Pine River Pass and reach the sea at Port Simpson 
close to the Alaskan frontier. Such a line would 
open out a large district of the northern prairie 
which at present has no railway communication 
and would render the Yukon district more easily acces- 
sible from all the chief cities of Canada, Port Simpson 
being nearly 600 miles further up the coast than 
Vancouver. 

As an alternative to this scheme Sir Sandford Fleming 
~. something much more ambitious. Keeping 

ort Simpson as the Pacific terminus he would have 
the new railway start at Quebec, where the bridge now 
being built would give connexion with the inter-colonial 
system, and run thence to the west by the shortest 
possible route without heeding any of the centres of 
population by the way. On such a line local traffic 
would have to be entirely created, but owing to the rich 
nature of the country traversed, of which Mr. Albert 
Hickman gave a glowing description at the Royal 
Colonial Institute this week, no doubt it would soon 


be forthcoming in paying quantities. But local traffic 
would not be the first consideration. According to Sir 
Sandford Fleming the through distance between Japan 
and Liverpool as compared with that by the San 
Francisco and New York route would be reduced by 
605 miles on the Pacific, 502 land miles across Canada, 
and 195 miles on the Atlantic, so that on the whole 
journey there would be a saving of more than 1,400 land 
miles ; and in view of the growing importance of the 
trade between Europe and the Far East this saving 
ought to be obtained at all costs. No doubt there is 
much to be said for this proposition, but it must be 
remembered that if it is given effect to, the working of 
the line will be attended with considerable natural diffi- 
culties ; for in order to secure the shortest possible 
distance it will be necessary, on the principle of great 
circle sailing, to carry the track into very high latitudes 
where a long and severe winter will have to be reckoned 
with every year. 

Whatever route be adopted in the end the line will 
be made according to the highest modern standards 
with easy gradients, solid permanent way, and other 
favourable features; and it will have the great ad- 
vantage of crossing the Rockies at an elevation lower 
than that of any other line in North America, avoiding 
the terrible inclines which add so much to the cost of 
working on the Canadian Pacific or the Colorado Mid- 
land. Presumably the track will be single only, pro- 
vided with crossing places in the usual way, for the 
traffic is not likely to be heavy enough for many years 
to come to justify the expense of a double road. If 
the Port Arthur route is preferred, it is hoped that the 
line will be opened within five years after the comple- 
tion of the surveys. Apparently the work will not be 
undertaken by the Grand Trunk Company itself but by 
a subsidiary company to be known as the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, and the total cost is roughly estimated at a 
hundred million dollars. No mention being made of 
a land grant or subsidy presumably the line is to be 
independent of Government assistance. This fact, if it 
be a fact, affords striking evidence of the industrial 
progress made by Canada within the last few years, 
and of the confidence shown by capital in the future of 
the country. 


THE HOSPITAL CHARITY COMPETITION. 


” anything will convince the public of the necessity 

for taking the hospitals from the category of mendi- 
cants, and giving them a definite State and municipal 
status, it should be the humiliating competition for 
charity now being carried on amongst them. @-It 
reminds us of the envies and jealousies at a soup- 
kitchen, where each applicant for a ticket denounces‘the 
others for laying claim to what ought to be kept for 
themselves. When charity has to be competed for on 
business principles, the smartest adept in the art of 
drawing up moving prospectuses standing the best 
chance of getting what is going, then the most 
benevolent will begin to think there is something wrong 
with the hospital system if these methods are necessary 
for its support. Most of the hospital secretaries ex- 
claim against the meanness of S. Bartholomew’s with 
its immense wealth appealing for £300,000 which will 
have to be deducted from their insufficient revenues 
because the amount of the Charity Fund is, as the 
economists used to describe the wages fund, a fixed 
quantity and cannot be increased ; what is given to one 
being taken from the other. Quite as probably there 
will be another effect which does not seem to have 
occurred to them. Charity is a very sensitive plant ; it 
flourishes or withers for many different reasons ; and it 
generally tends, if it possibly can, to excuse itself for 
operating. Many are the people who will be inclined 
to drop the hospitals from their charity list on account 
of the seamy side which the hospitals are displaying to 
the public. 

In the case of the S. Bartholomew’s appeal many 
of the arguments against it are on the surface. 
There is for instance the extravagance of spending 
an enormous amount of money on one of the most 
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expensive sites in London; and one moreover which 
will not be sufficient to meet the future require- 
ments of the hospital for space. Another is the one 
which appeals strongly to the business-minded public, 
that a natural way of raising the required money would 
be by the sale of the hospital site at the fancy price 
which land in such a part of London will fetch, and 
with the proceeds buying another site. S. Luke’s 
is the one mentioned as being available which would 
ive S. Bartholomew’s ample room for expansion. On 
these points alone the case seems decisive against the 
Governors ; and nothing has been put forward by them 
which at all removes this impression. But a little 
further below the surface there lies a fact which has not 
been so well appreciated and which is decisive against the 
Governors’ wish to spend £250,000 on extending the 
present hospital. The buildings are very old, and they 
and the site are saturated with the accumulated microbes 
and disease germs of generations. Being no longer fit 
for hospital purposes the buildings ought to be pulled 
down, and the soil thoroughly dug over and disinfected. 
The unhealthiness of the hospital is no doubt to a very 
considerable extent the reason why patients there have 
to be detained longer than they are in some other 
London hospitals, and why the number of beds avail- 
able, and the higher cost of maintaining them is by 
comparison unfavourable to S. Bartholomew’s. 

There ought to be no more buildings on the present 
site; and if it were necessary to build there, which it 
is not, instead of removing to fresher ground, the 
buildings proposed are not suitable. They are to be 
built with the expensive solidity of a man who has 
his mind on a far-off posterity. But this is entirely 
opposed to the newest and most scientific ideas 
of hospital construction. These favour the erection 
of cheap shells of buildings, not intended to last 
more than say about seven years; when these shells, 
one at a time in regular rotation, according to their 
age, should be taken down and the soil disinfected. 
That is the system which in Paris is being adopted as 
the old buildings are being removed from their present 
centralised positions and the institutions removed to 
new localities. It is the system which will be in use in 
the course of very few years; and it is mere extra- 
vagance to spend an enormous sum of money on 
buildings which at their very inception will be against 
the best principles on which they ought to be con- 
structed. If the S. Bartholomew’s Governors are not 
more behind the times than governors of other hospi- 
tals, a topic which need not be discussed, their action 
at least shows one of the dangers to which our pri- 
vately managed hospitals are exposed—the danger of 
applying, in the wrong way, funds obtained by charity. 
But no one would expect money raised hastily, by 
appeals intended to catch the public in their emotional 
moments, to be spent with the greatest economy and 
the greatest wisdom. The waste involved in the present 
disorganised condition of the hospitals, each one with its 
hand against the other, without any dealings or rela- 
tions or understandings of one with the other for making 
them run smoothly, efficiently and cheaply, is only fully 
known by those behind the scenes. The public simply 
throw a great proportion of their contributions away on 
a large number of unnecessary institutions, and the 
rest by grouping would do the same work better with 
half the expense. Many others have staffs of super- 
fluous servants at large salaries who are retained not 
for the duties for which they are appointed nominally, 
but in order that they may tout for subscriptions. A 
great qualification of a house-governor is that he 
should be an expert raiser of subscriptions. To these 
expensive, and at the same time invidious, arts are 
the hospitals condemned. It is the kind of competi- 
tion which in business ends in so much bankruptcy ; 
and it involves a superfluous amount of machinery 
for doing things which are or could be done better by 
State organisation, if the mind of the public were 
familiar with the idea as it is in the case of a depart- 
ment like the Post Office. 

The co-ordination and general management under 
public authority, with funds supplied, for the pur- 
wang of the teaching given in the medical schools, 
rom the taxes, and for the purely charitable or 
benevolent side of hospital work with funds supplied 


from the rates, would save a very large proportion 
of the money now contributed. The hospital supply 
of a neighbourhood is, or ought to be, as much 
part of the municipal course of administration as 
its gas, or electricity or water or tramways, or 
any other service. That it is not appears the more 
absurd when we consider how closely the question of 
medical teaching is associated with the hospitals. In 
England, as in Scotland and other countries, medical 
teaching ought to be given in a university medical 
faculty. The medical school system of England and 
its relations to the hospitals are ridiculous and might 
almost be termed dishonest. It would be difficult to 
prove the point demonstrably, but it is indubitable 
that part of the money supposed to be devoted to 
hospital needs must be spent on the teaching side. 
There is no way out of the difficulty as things stand ; 
and so, for example, while the expenses of the hos- 
pitals are largely increased by the requirements of 
teaching and demonstration in the wards, they get no 
allowance for this from the medical schools, and there- 
fore there is so much presented to the latter from 
charitable donations. 

We are not charging anyone with any moral 
wrong. Far from it: we are merely noticing the 
position: and what can be more absurd than that a 
medical school which would elsewhere be part of 
a university should be kept going by devices of 
this kind? There might be less need for them if the 
schools actually received from their pupils the fees 
which are nominally charged for the full course. But 
in many cases the schools, being in competition and 
doing all they can to prevent pupils from going else- 
where, make reductions by arrangement in a great 
number of cases ; and there certainly exists, if not what 
may strictly be called nepotism, yet a good deal of 
patronage which is not a very healthy element in the 
condition of these private, competing institutions. But 
this is precisely one of those things which so endear 
the system to the professional philanthropist, who gets 
great authority, much patronage, and an enviable repu- 
tation, with consequent K.C.B.’s and so on; and he 
therefore declaims vehemently against the State and 
municipal management of the hospitals and medical 
schools which would interfere with his career. The 
eminent heads of the profession also, for much the 
same sort of reason, disapprove of the proposal; yet 
their less distinguished colleagues see the matter in a 
much less personal light, and can show how many of the 
defects and abuses of the present system would be 
remedied by State and municipal management and 
control. Neither the ratepayer nor the general 
practitioner would suffer by the change. 


THE PASSIVITY OF PENURY. 


WEEN the money boxes are being carried round 
for contributions in relief of the distress of the 
uremployed, the West End man, and the villa man 
as well, soon becomes impatient. He gets angry 
at what he considers the pushfulness and the energy 
of the working classes, backed by their trade unions, 
in bringing their troubles before the public, and 
thinks they show abnormal and misplaced per- 
sistency in putting forward their grievances. He 
writes letters to the papers demanding that they should 
be stopped, and he brings them betore the magistrates 
under the Mendicancy Acts ; a procedure which we are 
lad to see has not been approved by at least one 

etropolitan Police Court magistrate who under- 
stands the nature and the circumstances of the poorer 
classes. The fact is the well-to-do Londoner wants 
knowledge and in consequence he is deficient in 
imagination where other classes than his own are 
concerned. He starts off on altogether the wrong 
note when he thinks and speaks of the great mass 
of working people as assertive, and arrogant, and 
insistent on receiving help and the redress of their 
grievances. The most remarkable thing about what 
we may call the one pound or twenty-five shillings a 
week working-man, who is at least three to one 
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compared with his more fortunate class man, is 
his apathy and stolidity ; his mental and moral inertia ; 


his acceptance, without protest and discontent, of 


conditions which would make his critics writhe 
in fury if they felt themselves as helpless as he 
is; his hopeless lack of ideas as to obtaining 
redress, even if the thought occurs to him that 
redress is possible; his acceptance of low standards 
of life and means of enjoyment comparable to the 
passivity and fatalism of the Indian ryot. 
Let the well-to-do critic imagine himself in the 
position of the thousands of men from whom this 
severe weather suddenly cuts off their means of liveli- 
hood. It will help him if he thinks how horribly it 
adds to his own discomforts. His day is full of them, 
and he goes about pinched, shrivelled up, wretched, 
bad-tempered and generally demoralised, so that the 
accident of the fire being allowed to get too low puts 
him into a passion, and makes him feel himself the 
most neglected and ill-used of creatures on the face 
of the earth. Getting up in the morning is misery, 
shaving a torture, and turning out into the cold a 
martyrdom. Yet he is well fed and well clothed, and 
the cold does not deprive him of his income, and with it 
of his daily round of activities without which life has 
no zest. What would be his feelings if the cold 
weather at once cut off all his customary supplies 
of money and credit, and he was left blankly looking 
round wondering where the next meal and the 
next fire were to come from, and what he should 
do when the landlord had distrained his furniture for 
rent? Let him suppose himself one of thousands of 
men of his own class all in the same straits, meeting 
together day after day with nothing in which to 
take any interest but their own grievances and priva- 
tions. It would not be long before he and his fellow- 
miserables gave tongue. 
It is worth while considering this dumb apathy of 
the lower masses of the people who must be at the 
extreme of poverty even for them, at starvation 
point in fact, before they resent their circumstances. 
If they have any standard or ideal theory of life at all 
it seems to consist in the pride or vanity of endurance. 
They seem as proud of their superiority in misfortunes 
as others are of their successes. It is only amongst 
the higher workmen that there is any theory as to the 
social and economic disabilities of their class; and if 
these attempt to give them voice they are received 
nowhere with such cold indifference and contempt as 
by those for whom they claim to speak. Neither the 
economics nor the politics of the genuine poor take any 
wider view than the casual accident of the moment 
which may affect to the extent of a shilling or two a 
week their precarious wages. When we wonder if it 
can be any theory, or what we may call philosophy, 
which keeps them quiet under such harassing condi- 
tions as theirs, a tithe of which would throw their 
social superiors into a revolutionary fever, we cannot 
find any. There does not seem so much as this—that if 
they go into the streets and raise disturbances they will 
be put down by the police or the military and gain 
nothing by their efforts. Indeed that, if it were so, 
would suppose a capacity for generalisation, and a 
moral power of self-restraint and calculation which, in 
the moment of the enduring of such sufferings, would 
be a miraculous mental phenomenon. The impulse 
of higher intelligences and natures in such circum- 
stances would be to throw prudence to the winds; 
and the relief to be obtained in violent outbreak 
and the letting off of pent up feelings in some 
physical demonstration or other, even if it led 
to prison, would be almost a necessity. They have 
to be very bad before it comes to this with the 
great body of the respectable poor. The chief reason 
of their quietude is their low intelligence and their 
low standard of comfort, as the economists call it. 
Their resentment is not aroused by any general sense 
wrongs ; they cannot get to the mental altitude 
of tracing their misfortunes to general causes, such as 
the political or economic constitution of society. Their 
grievances are specific and individual. Whether their 
employer is a good or a bad paymaster, and can find 
them in “jobs ”, sums up for them the whole economic 


—_ 


relations of capital andlabour. They are the men who 
see nothing in politics and local elections for Parliament 
or the Borough, unless they can get some casual job or 
a few shillings or an allowance of beer out of them, 
They do not see politics in relation to anything. In the 
same way they see nothing in trade unionism that is 
their concern. They have as little conception of its 
principles, its ideals, and its history as they have of 
astronomy and the Ptolemaic and the Copernican 
theories, or of evolution and Darwinism. It is no more 
the fact, as some people may believe, that the industrial 
helots object to trade unions, and will not join them 
for some reason of principle, than that they do not go 
to church because they have an antipathy against 
religion and theology. 

All these things have one root ; intellectual and moral 
apathy and imperviousness to ideas of any kind. Edu- 
cation seems to have done little so far to produce a 
more receptive intellect and character amongst these 
men, though most of them must have passed through 
the schools. Perhaps it may need another century to 
determine whether that is the fault of education, or 
whether it proves that Nature for some wise purpose 
has endowed large numbers of her children with the 
blessing or the misfortune, as yet undetermined, of an 
almost animal impassiveness and stolidity. There is 
something in the common bond of humanity which 
makes thinking men shrink with a sort of compas- 
sionate repulsion from this sorry spectacle of what 
Emerson called the shovel-handed and narrow-brained 
‘*masses”; and they think the world is hardly worth 
living in if they are to have as contemporaries such 
crowds of those whom their conscience and religion 
forbid to regard as animals, and yet whom their intellect 
cannot consider as men. 

There are some we know who regard this problem 
with complacency. They see in it a redeeming feature 
which makes politics and government an easier matter. 
These apathetic millions have got, what they«ought 
never to have had, in their condition, a formal 
constitutional share in the government, If they do 
not and cannot, from their mental and _ other 
deficiencies, make use of the power which has been 
thrust upon them, so much the better. A doctrine 
of this kind seems plausible, and may have some 
comfort for certain people; but the comfort is cold. 
Chill penury does not serve in the mass, as individual 
poverty does sometimes, as a stimulus to better things. 
It has the opposite effect. To freeze out the capacity 
for evil is not so good economy as to fire the capacity 
for good. The hardest worldling will admit there is a 
soul of good in these things evil, as are the dumb 
herds of the poor to him. But how fire the good train 
in them without also the bad? Both indeed are gene- 
rally fired together, with the result sometimes of a 
terrible explosion, more often a depressingly disappoint- 
ing fizzle. Still the endeavour to fire the good without 
the bad must always go on. Without it everything 
becomes a farce but pure selfishness ; selfishness none 
of us, though cynics and “ naturalists” in theory, ever 
confesses to in his own case. Let sleeping dogs lie 
is a human policy we do not like to avow, even if we 
practise it. After all, if the animal is asleep we who 
are awake have a great advantage over him. We can 
make him our friend if we will. He is in our hands: 
we are not in his. The silent poor are utterly unable 
to work out their own salvation. They cannot help 
themselves : help can reach them only from without. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: ETON COLLEGE. 


FounDED 1440—HEAD MASTER THE REv. EDMOND 
Warre D.D. Appointed 1884. 


Te treat even a slight theme adequately in a couple 
of columns is difficult, to sum up the life and 
work of an English public school, and such a school as 
Eton, is impossible. Apart from the interesting pro- 
blems of present school life, which mainly concern us, 


situation, and there are no other problems visible in the 


the history and traditions of Eton, its roll of dis- 
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tinguished pupils, their services to their country— | 
“The mistress of the seas and of the lands beyond the 
seas”; each demands not columns, but volumes. To 
the Sovereign who ventured to draw attention to the 
standard of intellectual attainment at Eton the 
‘‘Head” of the day could at least give the prompt 
reply—‘‘ Eton has never yet been deficient in faithful 
servants to your Majesty”. Eton tradition is as strong 
in this as in all other respects and the present genera- 
tion can claim that they at any rate are not the 
progenies vitiosiora, which Horace gloomily predicted : 
there, has just appeared a magnificent list of 1,408 
Etonians who served in the recent war, a list stretch- 
ing from the Generals, Roberts and Buller, through 
all ranks of the service down to Sutherland, the young 
subaltern, only just joined, who with a cry of ‘‘no 
surrender ” meta soldier’s death by almost the last shot 
fired in the war. Our concern is not with this side of the 
life and work of the great school, but with the actual 
ways and methods of Eton to-day as a ‘‘ seminary of 
sound learning”. And here again the task is beset 
with difficulties: it is not only for itself or its own 
many fascinations that Eton claims attention, it is 
because it is typical of so much that goes to constitute 
the ideal of the English public school as we know it, 
both on its best and on its second best side. 

The English public school has realised one thing of 
supreme moment, the vital importance of training 
character : the justification for that summary exclusion 
of the growing boy from his home during the most 
plastic years of his life, which rouses the wonder of so 
many foreigners, is that it is precisely during those 
years that the qualities of honesty, courageous self- 
reliance, dependability, capacity to lead, are developed, 
and can only, we believe, be adequately developed 
in an atmosphere of free will, where the boy is 
not coaxed and protected in a home circle, as in a 
hothouse, but allowed free choice of action, with all 
the pains and penalties before him, social as well as 
pedagogic, that attend on right or wrong choosing. 
Nowhere is this tradition of development through self- 
government stronger than at Eton. What stranger 
can have seen Oppidan sixth form walk into Upper 
Chapel, and fail to have been impressed? The power 
wielded by the Captain of the Boats is probably a 
matter of envy to many junior masters: ‘‘ Pop”, a 
society of ‘*Swells”, self-governing, self-elected, yet 
with very definite powers and privileges recognised by 
the lawful authorities, could hardly exist anywhere but 
at Eton. ‘‘Surly”, where any boy could go and get 
“‘ drinks” to his heart’s content, has recently been dis- 
established, but Monkey Island is to succeed it: the 
Beagles, which are managed by the boys, are, in 
spite of denunciations in the daily papers, as swift and 
alive as ever. Those who know and love Eton best 
frankly confess that occasionally liberty may degenerate 
into license, but have no doubt that at any rate for the 
class of boy who goes to Eton the nine years of broad 
open development of character for hundreds of boys are 
worth a possible row or even scandal among a few boys 
in the tenth. 

If the upper boys gain initiative, power to control 
determination, the younger ones have their formative 
process : subjection to the authority of equals during 
the early years of school life secures those qualities of 
goodfellowship, possibly humorous self-depreciation and 
slowness to take offence, which mark the public-school- 
boy—qualities in which unfortunately the young English 
girl is so wofully deficient ; qualities the presence of 
which can only be gauged by those who have marked 
the ways of the young Englishman in company 
with Frenchmen or Americans of his own age. 
“IT hope you get well bumped at school” was the 
genial if grim remark made in the writer’s presence 
only last summer by our late revered Primate 
to a young relative who had just gone to Eton. 
On the second best side, too, the reverse of the medal, 
Eton is typical: Mr. Benson and Sir Oliver Lodge 
may rage furiously together as to whether ‘‘ public 
schools ” are a ‘‘ public peril”.* In his heart of hearts, 


Sir Oliver probably thinks so just as little as does Mr. 


Benson. But phrase it how you will, the emphasis 
of school life, at any rate at the larger of our public 
schools, does not fall on the intellectual, on the teach- 
ing side: neither amongst boys nor amongst masters 
is there the whole-hearted enthusiasm for intellectual 
progress that is necessary: this Mr. Benson frankly 
admits in the case of Eton. That “‘ hardened amateur ”, 
as Mr. Sadler calls him, the average public-school master, 
cannot be got even to see that any good at all is to be 
derived from a scientific study of his own trade: the 
ideal teacher cannot of course be manufactured at 
pleasure by courses in training colleges, no one pre- 
tends that: equally no one who has seen thé effects, 
little short of marvellous, which a two years’ course in 
method has on the teaching power of the average King’s 
scholar who passes through our elementary training 
colleges, can doubt that a course in method, adapted to 
the requirements of higher education, would tend to 
improve the standard of teaching capacity in our public 
schools. On the side of intellectual development Eton 
has peculiar difficulties of her own to face, due largely 
to the class of parent who sends his son to Eton, diffi- 
culties which do not oppress smaller schools of a less 
exalted type: many an Eton master could show you, 
though he will not, letters from parents who, when 
written to as a last resort in the case of an idle boy, 
deliberately answer they do not want their son to do 
any work, that that is not what he is sent to Eton for, 
and they object to the boy being worried. 

Yet Eton, too, has felt the pressure of modern life and 
ideas : almost throughout the school all boys are com- 
pelled to devote two hours a week to science, and 
42,500 a year is spent on this subject alone. Eton 
has no modern side and has so far refused to allow 
any but one system for the whole school, subject 
to specialisation by boys at the top. But the army 
class of over 100 boys is a most flourishing institution 
and may be said to have successfully coped with the 
‘‘crammer”, though possibly only by adopting a leaf 
out of his book. From November 1895 to 1898 Eton 
sent up for Sandhurst Woolwich and the Militia 104 
candidates of whom 53 passed, 16 being into Woolwich : 
and for the whole period from 1898 to 1902 the per- 
centage is even higher, of 216 sent up 148 passed and 
of those who did not pass many failed on the score of 
physical defects alone.* But the pressure of modernity 
has gone further and with unsatisfactory results : under 
the régime of the present distinguished ‘‘ Head” to 
whom Eton and Etonians owe so much, great changes 
(and most salutary ones) have been made in the school 
curriculum ; but matters now threaten to arrive at an 
impasse. While rigidly keeping the single trunk of the 
older classical medium for the whole school, an attempt 
has been made to graft thereon the modern subjects, 
‘modern languages, science, history, geography, mathe- 
matics : the pressure ofallthese competing subjects grows 
greater as the boy goes up the school: it is probably 
true, owing to external causes already mentioned, that 
a boy who wants to be idle can pass up the school un- 
troubled, but it is not too much to say that with classical 
division masters’ work, science, mathematics, ‘‘extras ”’, 
and prepatation for the tutor in pupil room, a boy at 
Eton who takes his work at all in earnest has barely 
time to eat. Mr. Benson quite rightly put his finger on 
this weak spot, the multiplicity of subjects taught, as 
one of the most serious dangers at Etonto-day. There 
is no risk of the masters being underworked, and for 
the boys the quantity of instruction now being given 
threatens to be the death of education. The problem 
mentioned in the introductory article faces Eton as it 
faces all our schools: the limit of time at disposal in 
the boy’s life on the one hand, the pressure of his future 
existence on the other seem likely to develop three 


parallel courses of education, one whose backbone 


consists in the older classical subjects, with a certain 
amount of mathematics and history or French added : a 
second course of modern subjects, science, mathematics, 
languages, history, in varying proportions : and thirdly, 
something between the two, in which Latin is taught but 


* See article by Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘* Nineteenth Century,” Decem- 


n’s answer, ‘‘ Nineteenth -Century,” January! 


1903; Mr. Benson’s book, ‘* The Schoolmaster”, John Murray. 


* For some interesting facts on this point which can.ot here be 
developed further, see “St. James’s Gazette,” January 17, 25, 26, 
1901. 
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not Greek,—these three divisions roughly corresponding 
to the three types of school in Germany, the classical 
gymnasien, the Realschulen and the Realgymnasien. In 
Germany the division has been realised by the creation 
of different schools : in England it seems probable we 
shall attempt parallel courses in the same school : this 
will involve great cost of staff but will have the real 
advantage that the types of curricula will act and react 
on one another, and different schools will not produce 
entirely different types of boy. Eton has made a noble 
fight to maintain the unity of educational method, but 
sa change of some kind is inevitable. Dr. Warre, 
whose name stands for so much that is best in English 
education for the last thirty years, favours the follow- 
ing plan—namely a “‘ grand trunk” or uniform curri- 
culum consisting of Latin, Greek, French, and some 
mathematics and science for all boys up to Remove, 
allowing then the development of one or more of 
these subjects at the expense of the others, accord- 
ing to a boy’s bent. Mr. Benson advocates in this 
month’s ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” something of the same 
kind, with the difference that he would substitute 
French and German for Greek and Latin, and would 
apparently omit science. But the difficulties are 
obvious; whatever system of ‘grand trunk” is 
adopted there will still be the old danger—too great 
a multiplicity of subjects for young boys: and what 
educational good can a boy derive from the beggarly 
elements of any one of the ‘‘ grand trunk” subjects 
which he is going to drop entirely at sixteen? 
There is a third difficulty peculiar to Eton; every 
Eton boy has a tutor as well as a division, or form 
master; the tutor is the permanent part in his official 
school life; his form master changes but his tutor 
remains throughout his school life: he prepares 
work for his tutor in ‘‘ pupil room” as well as for 
his form master, and indeed the tutor if a classical 
man looks over and corrects a boy’s verses before the 
form master sees them. Where the house master is a 
classical man he is also tutor to the boys in his house. 
With the introduction of modern subjects, non-classical 
masters have houses but they are not tutors, a position 
occupied for these boys by younger classical masters. 
This situation itself is a somewhat difficult one, indeed 
the whole tutorial system with its dual control sounds 
unworkable to those unfamiliar with it: but it has very 
obvious advantages: there is one person in authority 
to watch a boy’s career from start to finish, to 
gauge his progress moral as well as mental, to be 
his friend as well as his mentor; and as the school 
grows bigger and its interests widen, the advantage 
of the tutorial system seems likely to increase. But 
with such a system as that embodied in the idea of 
the “‘grand trunk” a change of tutors at a most 
vital period of the boy’s school life would seem to be 
involved, in a way largely to destroy its utility : 
a classical tutor, who has a good hold on a boy 
up to sixteen, will find that hold materially loosened 
if his pupil suddenly diverges off entirely to science. 
Whereas with a system of two or three parallel courses 
of education running through or almost through the 
school, parents could choose a boy’s tutor on arrival 
according to the system—modern, classical, or modern 
and classical, that they proposed he should take. 
There lies the problem: it must be left to the skill 
of such able educationists as the present Headmaster 
to find the solution. 

We have said nothing about the material side of 
Eton existence, the conditions of life. in house and 
class-room. The New Eton Memorial Hall, where the 
whole school can meet, promises to be a great addition ; 
in many respects the existing buildings of Eton and the 
accommodation for the boys strike one as a curious 
mixture of beauty and meanness, and many of the 
buildings do not appear adequate or well lighted ; 
nor does it seem fitting that a school of the resources 
of Eton should have no proper sanatorium; and no 
regular medical officer. 


*," The next article in this series will deal with 
Harrow. 


LO! THE POOR ADILE. 
INCOGNITI IN AEDILES SAVITIA. 


| DIGNATOR item cum se bus plurima vico 
Sistet in effosso neque iter concedet eunti— 

Scilicet edili frustra indignabere surdo. 

Effossum rediit. Quin effoderetur et ipse 

Conscia mens laquei vetuit, vetuitque veternus, 

Tuque alibi faciles pax nondum oblita Britannos. 

Quam lacrimam, quem non jussisti effundere 
nummum, 

Pacis sacra fames! Te inglorius auspice Glad- 
stone— 

Maximus ille opifex damni post busta sequacis — 

Deserit ingenti revocantem voce Majubam— 

Deserit in sola toties vocitatus arena 

Quem vel adhuc nugis pudet immiscere canoris. 

Continuo interea effoditur. Damni omnia secum 

Gaspiparius auctor habet—palasque ligonesque 

Uncosque cuneosque et amantes dura dolabras— 

Fit fragor. Effoderis nuper defosse McAdam! 

At ne se incolumem nostrz qui presidet urbi 

Jactitet zdilis dapibusque accumbat inemptis— 

Si modus in rebus, si certi denique fines, 

Hos ne transiliat vecors edilis egenum 

Arguito mentis tu passer in aere tuque 

Talpa juventuti declinatissime nostre— 

Corpus iners hodie, O Proceres, ulmoque monili! 


His VERNACULAR VIOLENCE AGAINST THEM. 


Lo! the poor A&dile whose untutored mind 

Has never looked before him or behind— 

Whose soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Beyond the Welsh Harp which is Hendon way— 
Some fancied flood of urban vice he stems , 

Or with some bridge unbeautifies the Thames ! 
Yet ev’n to these unguided luck has given 
Behind yon primrose hill a present heaven— 
There by his hearth the beefy A&dile sits 
Grog-drowsed and warms his ineffectual wits, 
And thinks, made-free of some dissenting sky, 
His very brain might bear him company ! 

Nor let our haughty plutocrats condemn 

These humble herds who live alone for them- 
Selves—who perhaps in unconsidered haste 
Waste while men want and want not as they waste— 
Nay, let men carve on every Christmas tree 

The great fat idle unimpressive He! 


MANTELPIECES AND MAIDS. 


I REALLY think Christmas presents ought to be 

regulated by Act of Parliament. I make this 
remark feelingly because the past season of gift-giving 
has been peculiarly disastrous to me personally. It has 
left me in possession of three different sized china pigs 
(given I was told for luck—heaven save the mark !) and 
two cast-iron cats climbing up a pair of kitchen steps 
after a mouse (the whole being supposed to form a 
letterweight) a brass Birming-Benaresham vase that 
will not hold water, a splay green toad with its mouth 
open which will not hold flowers, and what is called, I 
believe, a drawing-room duster. That is an elegant 
highly ornate sublimation of the domestic feather brush 
to which even a lady may resort without grave detri- 
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ment to her dignity as mistress, should dust accumulate 
on—on anything! As itis morally certain to accumu- 
late on the other Christmas presents, it was perhaps a 
considerate act on someone’s part to add the duster. 

I could wish, however, that use had not been sub- 
ordinated to art in its construction. It has been created 
in the image of a thistle (in compliment I fancy to my 
Scotch extraction) and, as may be easily imagined, the 
exigencies of making the broom part assimilate itself in 
form and colour to the flower it represents have 
materially interfered with its other qualities. The 
green velvet calyx is too big, possibly because it has 
been made to serve as a pincushion also, the pins being 
deftly arranged in diamonds to simulate the sepals. 
Then the dyed violet bristles are too short and stiff for 
safety among china pigs. Still one ought not to look a 
gift broom in the mouth any more than a gift horse, 
and the pins would have been decidedly useful in some 
—in fact—in most houses; since the opportunity for 
prinking afforded by standing on the fenderstool, so as 
to get a clear view of yourself in the mirror above the 
ornaments, is one that no self-respecting servant will 
neglect. It is one reason, indeed, why the mantelpiece 
is generally dusted, even if other portions of the room are 
not. I, however, ~ oy to have the habit of dusting my 
drawing-room myself; and so I hesitate whether to 
add to my daily toil on the mantelpiece by the sum of 
three pigs, two useless vases and a paperweight which 
so far from being weighty, tumbles over on the least 
touch, or to diminish my friends by refusing to do so, 
and relegating their gifts to a store-cupboard—or the 
dustbin. I think I shall have to take my courage in 
my hand, and act up to my convictions, for really the 
mantelpieces one sees nowadays are almost enough 
to account for the difficulty in procuring domestic 
servants. 

I was in one of those delightful Jack Sprat-and-his- 
wife drawing-rooms, the other day, in which art and 
comfort are combined in fat stuffy divans and lean 
Chippendale tables. The owner of it, and of the flat to 
which it belonged, was expatiating to a friend on the 
advantage of having zoological gardens on the 
mantelpiece. It saved so much worry and trouble she 
said to her acquaintances at gift-giving seasons. For 
a trifling sum—as little as sixpence—they could dis- 
charge a duty by giving her an addition to it ; and that 
too with the added gratification of knowing it would 
always be welcome. 

‘*T have three china pigs ”, I began impulsively, then 
paused : partly because I had not quite made up my 
mind as to my course of action regarding them, and 
partly because she changed the subject by saying airily, 
“‘T have been asking Mrs. So and so”—designating 
the friend—‘‘if she happens to know of a really good 
general servant. Mine is leaving—says she cannot do 
justice to herself—the work is too heavy. Ridiculous, 
isn’t it, in this tiny flat with no stairs!” 

“You have a keeper for the Zoological Gardens 
I presume ?” said I tentatively eyeing the mantelpiece 
on which literally there was not room to set down an 
ornament while you dusted the place on which it had 
been standing. She seemed quite hurt at the idea, 
and absolutely incredulous when I asserted that—to 
use her ‘‘ general’s ” phrase—it would not take so much 
time to “‘do justice” to yourself over three flights of 
stairs as over the hundred or more little china beasties 
in the Zoological Gardens. 

With the curious irrelevancy remarkable in many 
mistresses she pointed out with pride, that as it was 
palpably not dusted—and indeed the removal of a pug 
dog left four tell-tale circlets of brighter red on the 
Utrecht velvet—the ‘‘ general” had not been very stren- 
uous in her effort after selfsesteem. I refrained from 
remarking that perhaps she had spent it on a very pro- 
fuse silver table between two invitingly fat chairs, 
which would have been the very place for a pleasant 
book and a cup of tea, had fate allowed of room on the 
lean table for a lamp orasaucer. So I left her palpably 
thinking me insane because of my sympathy with the 
‘* general”; and I am next door to certain that after I 
had gone, she began, witha fine sense of duty to support 
her, on the mantelpiece herself, aided by a drawing- 
room duster which I had noticed hung up in a corner. 


‘Hers was in the form of the ‘‘ old woman who swept 


the sky” and after using the broom—which I saw 
regretfully was really like a broom—you had to give it 
back to the hands of a doll dressed like an old Welsh 
woman. This was awkward, yet, on the whole, it 
seemed more satisfactory than the thistle. 

But as I walked home, the refrain of Captain Reece 
of the Mantelpiece in the ‘‘ Bab Ballads” haunted my 
brain and I seemed to see the conscientious ‘‘ general ” 
refraining even from pins and prinks as she dusted and 
sang, 

4 **It is my duty, and I do”. 


Now this may seem extravagant, though it is strictly 
true ; but quite seriously, do we women ever realise 
first, how much unnecessary work we give our servants 
to do nowadays ; secondly how infinitely more of it 
there is than our mothers or grandmothers gave theirs ? 
We scoff in these latter artistic times at an Early 
Victorian drawing-room ; but it had at least one great 
advantage. It was easily cleaned. And surely in these 
days when, whatever be the cause, it does become daily 
more and more difficult to get service of any sort, 
common sense should teach us to make that service as 
easy as possible ; not so much for the sake of bad 
servants, but because we may, and in fact very often 
do, have to do the work ourselves. 

And here it may be said, that, if we did it oftener we 
should arrive at a truer estimate of what time means 
in domestic work. In fact, if a mistress followed the 
golden rule of never asking her servants to do any 
work of the conditions of which she herself was abso- 
lutely ignorant, we should not see such absurd anoma- 
lies as we now do see even in well-appointed houses. 
We should not see the weekly saturnalia for instance 
which visits every room in turn, and upsets its contents 
pell mell into the passage while the operator in charge 
of what is technically called the ‘‘ doing out” is having 
a leisurely lunch of cold meat and fixings in the kitchen 
with the cook, who, having nothing earthly to do between 
the hours of ordering and the time for commencing to 
cook the mid-day meal, is naturally full of leisured 
anecdotes concerning her love affairs. There is literally 
no reason for this saturnalia; not even in the case of 
a drawing-room which harbours a zoological garden on 
its mantelpiece. 

On the other hand what is more common in a 
middle-class household than perfectly irrational com- 
plaints about the lack of polish on the silver? Men 
are the great offenders in this case. ‘‘I cannot think 
why the deuce it is that Maria does not keep the silver 
decently—you should see it at the club ”—or the mess 
as the case may be. Maria if found fault with will 
indignantly declare that she -cleans it according to 
recognised methods three times a week. But neither 
she nor the master understands that it is no question of 
hours spent in cleaning. It is a question of the hours 
and hours spent in care not to get a scratch on the 
polished surface. And these hours are seldom avail- 
able except in households where a butler can sit in a 
green baize apron totalling up his cellar book and 
swearing horribly if he hears a single chink from the 
footmen who are washing up. 

Does this sound too trivial altogether for the serious 
consideration of educated women? It is not so in 
reality. We educated women of the middle and upper- 
middle classes stand face to face to-day—and we shall 
so stand for many a to-morrow—with a grave difficulty 
which threatens to destroy much of our physical and 
mental comfort. The supply of skilled, even unskilled 
labour for domestic work is running short. Now 
would not common sense dictate that, this being so, 
the aim of every mistress, whose leisure is largely 
dependent on such work being done for her, would be 
to reduce absolutely necessary work to its lowest limit. 
But what do we find? Exactly the contrary. A glance 
at the big furnishing lists, a look through the home 
decoration column of a lady’s paper is sufficient. But 
if that is not enough imagine what our great-grand- 
mothers’ Abigails would say if they were told to tidy 
up a bedroom of to-day. Give them only the toilet 
table with its litter of curling pins and irons, manicure 
tools, heaven knows what. ey would have small 
time left for doing confidante in white muslin which 
seems to have been part of their duty. 
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And is it worth it? Certainly not. The most ex- 
pensive and artistic bibelot in the world is not worth a 
moment’s worry—still less are three different sized china 
pigs, two cats and a mouse a toad and a leaky vase, 
worth the time I have spent in complaining of them. 
Away with them, therefore, and a thousand other abso- 
lutely useless, time-absorbing inanities. Away also with 
everything in a room which the inhabitants do not use 
or want. Our houses would not lose in comfort from 
this, nor in beauty. On the contrary, by their very 
exposition of what things are or are not considered 
necessary they would bea thousand times more interest- 
ing, as giving, like the convoluted shell of the nautilus, 
a clue to the inhabitant. 

And if, in addition to the casting away of zoological 
gardens and such like, the old woman who swept the sky 
would kindly sweep away drawing-room dusters of what- 
ever shape from the earth also and force us mistresses 
into using a more workman-like implement without 
shame, our mantelpieces would be regenerate, and the 
conscientious ‘‘ general” be able to do herself justice 
even if there are stairs. F. A. STEEL. 


FIAMMA.” 


} Beg the rest of us, Mr. J. T. Grein talks and writes 
much about the futility of the commercial drama. 
He holds the common view that ‘‘ something must be 
done”, and differs from the rest of us only in that he 
does actually do something. He keeps us in a state of 
constant wonder what he will do next, and we are 
always quite sure that, whatever it may be, it will be a 
bold thing, a thing to interest us and make us sit up. 
It was with a beating heart, therefore, that I went one 
afternoon last week, at Mr. Grein’s bidding, to the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre. The play, ‘ Fiamma” ; 
the author, one Mario Uchard. I kept all my wits 
closely about me. I was determined (poor confident fool !) 
to be surprised by nothing. ‘‘ Fiamma”! Evidently 
a powerful, very modern affair; morbid perhaps, but 
justifying itself through its ardent truthfulness. ‘‘ Mario 
Uchard”! The obvious name of a young genius, un- 
discovered yesterday, but to-day on the lips of all Paris. 
Almost intolerable, the suspense in which I waited for 
the curtain to rise. ‘At length it rose. A studio in 
Paris. A middle-aged man at his easel, talking to a 
ar David Lambert, the world-famed painter, and 

enri, his son, a poet of high promise. No signs 
of a mother. But presently a reference to Fiamma, 
the world-famed soprano, now for the first time 
giving the Parisians a taste of her quality. And finally 
the father’s confession that the mother of Henri is no 
less a personage than Fiamma. As the curtain fell 
I wondered what would be the strange development 
of this striking theme. Fond father and outraged 
husband, faithless wife and callous mother, innocent 
and idealistic child; and, at the same time, pre- 
eminent painter, incomparable soprano, the poet 
of the future. I scented some triple tragedy 
of the artistic temperament, and passed out into the 
foyer. There I met a certain citizen of the world, and 
asked him ‘‘ What sort of a man is Mario Uchard ?” 
**©'Is’?” he laughed. ‘‘ Why, of course he died years 
ago.” ‘*Dead!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Then this play is 
posthumous ! How very sad! Nothing is so sad as to 
think of a young man dying obscure, dying ignorant of 
the fame that will so soon be his.” Then Tinweed that 
Uchard had been quite conscious of success, having 
witnessed the first performance of ‘‘ Fiamma” in 
the year of grace 1849. And then, gradually, 
it dawned on me that the first act was very old- 
fashioned. This apocalypse involved two mysteries : 
(1) Why had Mr. Grein produced the play? (2) Why 
had I not at the time been conscious of the play’s 
antiquity? I suppose the explanation of the first 
mystery to be that Mr. Grein’s energy is so exuberant 
that the cause of dramatic progress is not a vessel 
large enough to contain the whole outpouring of it: 
there is an overflow which trickles down and becomes 
reactionary. As to the second mystery, I can only 
assume that plays do not ‘‘date” so quickly and 
surely as we imagine, and that we deem a play 


old-fashioned rather because we know it to be old 
than because virtue has actually gone out of it. The 
last three acts of ‘‘Fiamma” seemed to me, as | 
watched them, as antediluvian as the first seemed to 
me in retrospect. My notice of the play here must be 
written according to that impression. But I cannot 
lay my hand on my heart and swear that ‘‘ Fiamma” is 
not quite abreast of our time, or even ahead of it. 
Perhaps, therefore, Mr. Grein does not need the excuse 
just made by me for his latest exploit. 

Assuming that ‘“‘ Fiamma” really is old-fashioned, 
let us consider what makes it so. What is the 
difference between the play as it is and the play 
as it would be if Uchard were a ‘‘ jeune féroce” lately 
unearthed by Antoine? The theme, roughly, is a 
conflict between the maternal and domestic instinct on 
the one hand, and the artistic instinct and the desire 
for fame on the other hand. Fiamma, many years 
before the action of the play begins, left her husband 
and child, regarding them as an obstacle to the career 
on which she had set her heart. She made for herself 
a great name throughout Europe, and, incidentally, 
was for ten years the mistress of an English nobleman. 
Coming with him, at length, to Paris, she happened to 
meet her son in the house of some friends. She fainted 
at sight of him. Thenceforth her one desire was to 
take up her motherhood where she had dropped it. 
Her husband, in view of her previous conduct, did not 
offer re-union. But she announced her intention of 
leaving the operatic stage, and, at the same time, sent 
the English nobleman to the right about. And the 
husband hinted that after a decent lapse of time he 
might consider the question of re-union. This 
is a quite fair and full account of ‘‘ Fiamma” 
on the psychological side. It is, however, hardly an 
account at all of the play. If I tried to describe the 
play as it is actually set forth, I should stagger through 
an ingenious labyrinth of intrigue—recognitions, con- 
frontations, overhearings, prospects of bloodshed, and 
all the rest of it. These, fifty years ago, were the end 
of every dramatist’s desire, and it was to contrive 
them effectively, not at all to illustrate his theme truly, 
that the late M. Uchard was striving. He made the 
father a pre-eminent painter, and the mother an incom- 
parable soprano, and the son ¢he poet of the future ; but 
(barring the bare mention of the mother’s motive for leav- 
ing home) he did not attempt to make them behave as 
such. For all that they say and feel and do, they 
might just as well be quite ordinary, inartistic persons. 
Just as our own inferior modern English plays are filled 
irrelevantly with Lords and Ladies, because Lords and 
Ladies are the folk who appeal most surely to the 
national imagination, so did M. Uchard drag in artists 
for the benefit of a city which has always been excited 
by matters of art. David Lambert explains how it is 
that he became a great painter. The process was 
strangely simple. He loved the son whom his wife had 
so cruelly abandoned, and determined to bequeath to this 
child an illustrious name. I am no expert in the art 
of painting, but I do not think that ‘‘D. S. M.” could 
adduce any instance of a great painter who has been made 
according to this delightful recipe. How it is that the 
son is becoming a great poet we are not told. Perhaps 
it is through the passionate love he cherishes for the 
mother who discarded him in his cradle. But the 
point is that the conduct and temperament of neither 
son nor father bear the slightest trace of his peculiar 
genius. Similarly, we are asked to suppose that a 


prima donna who has for a long period of years wholly - 


lacked moral sense in general and maternal sense in 
particular, and has cared only for her art and for 
her triumphs in her art, needs but a glimpse of her 
son to make her the most moral and maternal 
and inartistically selfless creature in the world. 
In fact, such psychology as the play contains 
is all nonsense. It is merely ‘* padding” for 
the intrigue. And that is why the play seems 
antediluvian. Had it been written in our period, it 
might not be a masterpiece of psychological truth. 
But there would, at least, be an effort to make the 
characters live, and to work out through them the 
theme of the maternal instinct as affected by the 
instinct for art. The play would be conditioned mainly 
by that effort. And it is probable that its whole action 
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would be laid in the time of Fiamma’s early hesita- 
tion between her art and her home. Instead of 
merely translating the play, Mr. Grein should have 
written it all over again. As it is, the play is better 
suited to a theatrical museum than to a theatre, except 
in so far as it is a showy vehicle for the talent of an 
actress. And for the talent of Miss Lilian Eldée it 
seemed, alas! rather too showy a vehicle. The talent 
was in it, indubitably, but one had to take it on trust, 
as one might have to take on trust a very small 
princess passing in a very large state-coach. Max. 


A FORGOTTEN FACT IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


C te great majority of property owners insure their 

property against loss, or damage, by fire ; pre- 
miums are frequently paid for a great many years 
without a fire occurring, and consequently the fire 
insurance company never has to make any pay- 
ment, yet we never hear any rational person making 
the objection that the money paid in premiums has been 
a bad investment. In connexion with fire insurance it 
is recognised that a risk is covered, and that it is well 
worth while to pay for this insurance protection. 

There are many people who forget that precisely the 
same thing applies to life assurance, and in consider- 
ing life assurance as an investment they fail to re- 
member the actual commercial value of the protection 
they have secured. As a result of ignoring this 
obvious fact people occasionally grumble that their 
life assurance has proved a bad investment. They say 
that they have paid so much a year for so many years, 
and that if they desire to surrender their policy they 
cannot obtain so much as they have paid. It may help 
to make clear the fallacy of this kind of reasoning if 
we consider the case of, say one thousand people, 
aged 40, each agreeing with an insurance company to 
insure the payment of £1,000 in the event of death 
in return for an annual premium from each person 
of £11 15s. per annum. According to the mortality 
tables about ten people out of every thousand of age 40 
will die during the year, so that the company would 
have to pay £10,000, in consideration for which they 
would have received £11,750, leaving a margin of 
£1,750 out of which to pay commission, and expenses 
and to provide for contingencies and profit. In Term 
insurance of this kind the value of insurance protection 
would probably be recognised ; it would be seen that 
the premiums received from those who survived were 
ye to pay the claims on account of those who 

ied. 

Precisely the same considerations apply to ordinary 
Whole Life or Endowment assurance. For many years 
the sum assured very greatly exceeds the total amount 
paid in premiums, with the result that the claims 
resulting from what may be called premature deaths 
have to be provided for to some extent out of the 
premiums of those who survive. But those who survive 
had the chance of dying, and just as a man who buys a 
ticket in a fair lottery gets adequate value for his 
money even though he does not win the prize, so the 
long survivors among policy-holders receive valuable 
consideration for their premiums, even though their 
estate may not realise a large financial gain by their 
early deaths. 

The mathematical and commercial value of insurance 
protection of this kind is a fact which is too frequently 
forgotten by policy-holders, especially when they desire 
to surrender their policies for a cash payment. We 
have often insisted that the surrender values given by 
some companies are inadequate, but in this respect the 
modern practice of most companies is such as to make 
even a surrendered policy a good investment when 
account is taken of the value of the insurance protec- 
tion which has been provided. 

In considering life assurance as an investment, and in 
comparing it with investments in stocks and shares and 
other securities, the commercial value of insurance pro- 


merely for convenience, and because, considered as an 


investment, a well-selected life policy is so good that 
some of the considerations which tell in its favour can 
be put aside, and yet the policy will still show better 
results than other classes of investment. 

It is obvious that a man who is assured for £1,000 
in return for an annual premium of £35 per annum, 
stands to win £965 if he dies within the first year ; 
4930 if he dies within the second year; and so on. 
Many people do die during the early years of assur- 
ance, and the payment of claims of this kind, which so. 
greatly exceed the total of the premiums paid, has to. 
be met out of the receipts from policy-holders who live 
long. But each policy-holder, whether he dies early or 
lives long, has the chance of his estate making a big 
financial profit out of the transaction, and it is fallacious. 
to ignore this fact in considering life assurance as an. 
investment. A life policy, however, is so good an 
investment that when it has been in force for many 
years the value of insurance protection can be ignored, 
and the policy will still compare favourably with other 
forms of investment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCIENCE AND THE APOLOGETICS OF ROME: 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvigew. 


7 January, 1903. 

S1r,—The writer of your review of my work ‘‘ Reli- 
gion as a Credible Doctrine” condemns me for having 
taken as an example of current religious apologetics 
two works written by Roman Catholics. He says it is 
like taking the reasonings of Communists as typical of 
the reasonings of thoughtful Socialists. Permit me to 
point out that he entirely misses the main feature of 
the case. I selected works by the two writers in ques- 
tion, partly because they aimed at being summaries of 
current theistic arguments, and not in any way 
defences of Roman Catholicism as such. But } 
selected them more especially as illustrations of the 
extent to which even the most conservative clerical 
thought now concedes validity to the methods and the 
conclusions of science. To this procedure the case 
which your reviewer suggests offers not a parallel but 
an antithesis. For whereas the Roman Catholic 
apologists, quoted by me, concede a great deal to 
science, the Communists concede nothing to the de- 
fender of private property. The former are remark- 
able for the manner in which they agree to meet 
opponents on a wide tract of ground, which they 
admit to be common to both. The latter are remark- 
able because, between them and their opponents they 
fail to admit that there is any common ground at all. 
Your reviewer complains that my reasoning is, in 
certain respects, loose. I think he will find, on reflec- 
tion, that it is here more accurate than his own. 


‘I am, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. H. MALtock. 


[Our objection is not to the reasons which Mr. 
Mallock alleges for the selection, but to the selection 
itself. The analogy which we have drawn is in our 
opinion a just one, though, like any other, it may be 
pushed to a point at which it fails.—Ep. S. R.] 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Georgetown, Demerara, W.I., 31 December, 1902. 
Sir,—Anything like military conscription would 


tection is usually ignored both by writers on insurance 
topics and by insurance agents. This is generally done 


trench more or less on gee tL hence to a commercial 
nation, volunteering is preferable. If some of the 
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larger firms, who employ from 800 to 1,000 men, would. 


each form and locally equip at its own expense, a 
volunteer regiment, it would not only assist rifle clubs, 
but it would also engender an internal military rivalry 
of no small value. at Lord Strathcona did, many 
others can do. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Grorce C. BENSON. 


THE POSITION OF SWITZERLAND IN 
EUROPE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


The Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W., 15 January. 


Str,—There is a statement in a review of Mr. 
Hobson’s ‘‘ Imperialism” which appeared in your last 
number that requires a little modification. Referring 
to Belgium and Switzerland your reviewer says that 
those ‘‘ little States never have been great, and there- 
fore have no sense of failure to lower their national 
character”. This is accurate as regards Belgium but 
not quite so as regards Switzerland. The Confedera- 
tion, placed as it was in Europe and under the conditions 
of warfare then prevailing, was far from a negligible 
quantity from the fifteenth to late on in the eighteenth 
century, certainly after its two successive defeats of 
Charles the Bold. It is not necessary to emphasise its 
influence through its splendid mercenary soldiery in 
deciding the fates of kingdoms. I cannot say whether 
the Swiss statesmen of this generation have any senti- 
mental regrets on this score, certainly those of the 
last had. There is a passage in Sir Horace Rumbold’s 
reminiscences, recently published, which bears this out. 
It occurs on p. 193 of vol. 2. M.de Gonzenbach, “‘ an 
old patrician statesman and patriot” of Berne related 
a conversation he had had with Napoleon III. The 
latter said to M. de Gonzenbach “ It was otherwise in 
old days. Not a shot could be fired in Europe without 
Switzerland being taken into account. You were then 
a great military nation”. ‘‘ The Emperor was quite 
right” added my friend. ‘‘ What have we become 
now? A nation of waiters and porters. When I think 
of suisse and portier being synonymous, le rouge me 
monte au visage ”. 

This shows that the statement of your reviewer was 
too sweeping. With the disappearance of the old 


lost her position in international affairs. But she had 
a position once of some importance. 


I am, yours obediently, 
W. B. Durriecp. 


CLASSICS AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


The Gables, Amersham, Bucks, 14 January. 


Sir,—In the third section of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels”, 
Swift describes how certain professors attempted to 
soften marble for cushions, calcine ice into gunpowder, 
bottle up sunbeams in cucumbers, build houses from 
the chimneys downwards, and other similar absurdities. 
It is hardly possible that any sane person would 
attempt such follies in these days. Yet the last- 
mentioned absurdity of doing things backwards is 
carried on at all schools where the British upper 
classes are ‘‘educated”. Almost all boys on joining 
these schools, never mind how tender their age or how 
great their ignorance of English, are made to study 
classics. Instruction in such a common language as 
their own mother-tongue is totally neglected. Those 
who regulate the classical curriculum at public schools 
take the palm for absurdity. Some mathematical 
teachers are stupid enough, but one never hears of any 
of these trying to teach boys conic sections before 
they know either arithmetic, algebra, or trigonometry. 
A rational education should commence with the study 
of English. Then, when a boy has attained consider- 


able proficiency in reading, writing, or speaking his 
mother tongue, he might proceed to French, then 
German, finally Latin or Greek. Of course it is under- 
stood that other necessary and useful subjects are 
being studied simultaneously with languages. I do 
not advocate the total abolition of classics, but I think 
they might with advantage be taught only to senior 


boys. 

The study of English has many grievous disadvan- 
tages in the eyes of schoolmasters. It is the language 
of every-day life, a living tongue spoken by everybody. 
It is vulgarised on signboards and advertisements and 
frequently printed on paper bags It is the medium 
for the brilliant advocacy of pills, ointment, and mineral 
waters. Connexion with such mundane things cannot 
fail to render it unpalatable to cultured classicism. 
Further, it has no perplexing accents or quantities, no 
curious grammatical rules or exceptions. Would that 
it had a complex syntax instead of one so fatally simple ! 
Then it might be studied before the dead languages. 

The spoken language is far too modern. It is con- 
nected with no ancient history or out-of-date geography. 
Acquaintance with English does not imply profound 
learning. The language can only boast such fifth-rate 
poets as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Byron, 
and Tennyson. Gibbon’s History sinks into insignifi- 
cance before Czsar’s Commentaries, and the deeds of 
English heroes are as nothing compared with those 
of the Greeks and Romans. Who would dare to com- 
pare the meanness of Trafalgar or Waterloo with the 
smallest victory of the ancients? They probably even 
devised instruments much more marvellous than the 
steam-engine, telegraph, or telescope, but they have 
doubtless been lost in the mist of ages. 

Headmasters might out of pity give the despised 
English language a chance of testing the correctness 
of their verdict. But it is useless trying to get reforms 
from men whose recent conference, to judge from the 
laughter and cheers with which its proceedings were 
punctuated, was a farce in every sense of the word. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. W. Cote. 


[We trust that this letter is not typical of the — 


scholastic reformer’s mind; or reform would indeed be 
hopeless, as hopeless as degeneration would be certain. 
Dislike of the unknown is frequent. Perhaps it 
accounts for our correspondent’s failure to appreciate 


aristocratic class from Swiss politics Switzerland has pr 


extent English, derives from Latin, what brilliant in- 
telligence is it to put the original language second! 
Seeing, too, that every single English poet cited abounds 
in Latin and Greek allusions, how wise to urge their 
reading before the reader can know to what these 
allusions refer. Seeing, lastly, that Gibbon’s authori- 
ties are mainly Latin, we are to tell the student of 
Gibbon that he may learn Latin but not until after he 
has read Gibbon, whose authorities cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of Latin. This is the 
coping-stone of intelligence.—Ep. S. R. | 


AUTHORS’ INACCURACIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


The Cottage, Bakewell, Derbyshire, 
5 January, 1903. 

Sir,—If your correspondent Mr. Warren will re-read 
some more Dickens, he will find that ‘ father-in-law ” 
‘* mother-in-law ” are constantly used for step-father 
and step-mother. Sam Weller always refers to the 
second Mrs. Weller (Susan Clarke ‘‘as was” of the 
Marquis of Granby) as his ‘‘ mother-in-law” and so 
do all the other characters. I do not think that the 
words ‘‘ step-father” or ‘‘ step-mother” occurs in the 
novels at all, unless in one passage in ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood”. I have not the book at hand. 

Ladies did wear hats at dinner. A lady friend in- 
forms me that one of her earliest recollections was 
being allowed to come down to dessert to see a beauti- 
ful bride, who bore one of the oldest names in England. 
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The: bride appeared in ‘‘a gold-coloured silk gown, 
and a large black velvet hat, trimmed with peach- 
coloured ribbons”. This was at a formal dinner. She 
cannot fix the date exactly, but it was between 1835 
and 1840. 

Yours faithfully, 


GWENDOLINE M. GRAHAM. 


LADY GREGORY’S. **CUCHULAIN”. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 


57-59 Long Acre, London, W.C., 6 January, 1903. 


Sir,—In his otherwise excellent notice of Lady 
Gregory’s ‘‘ Cuchulain” your reviewer has fallen into a 
mistake which it is desirable to correct. He says ‘‘In 
fact Lady Gregory has done for Irish legend very much 
what Lady Charlotte Guest did for Welsh”. This is 
not so. Lady Charlotte Guest translated, with almost 
absolute fidelity, certain Welsh romances of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries; Lady Gregory has partly 
abridged and fused a number of heterogeneous render- 
ings (some faithful, some free versions, some paraphrases 
and adaptations) of Irish romances, and partly retold 
and rearranged the subject matter of these romances. 
The result is extremely interesting but is quite unlike 
Lady Charlotte Guest’s achievement. 


I am, dear Sir, faithfully, 
ALFRED Nutt. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REVIEW. 


Aspley Guise, Beds. 

Sir,—It is rumoured, in the press, that the Zoological 
Society of Regent’s Park are about to reorganise the 
management of their ‘‘Gardens”. Whether or not 
the reorganisation is to extend beyond mere superficial 
changes I do not know. But it is devoutly to be hoped 
that the authorities and directors will do something 
more, and that they will recognise the obligation laid 
upon them to conform, in certain respects, to the 
advance made of late years—tardy as it has been in 
all conscience—in respect to the rights of the non-human 
species. 

In the first place, it is to be affirmed that, while the 
space and liberty conceded to some of the happier 
occupants of the Gardens—to the aquatic birds in 
particular—are as ample as can be expected, perhaps, 
under the conditions, on the other hand, many of 
the hapless prisoners are shut up in the most 
distressingly narrow dens or cages. Especially 
is this the case with the bear and wolf species. 
It is no exaggeration to assert that these unhappy 
life-long captives and victims of human curiosity have 
little more of space than enough to allow them to take 
half a dozen steps backwards and forwards. Nothing 
—for the humaner and more feeling spectator—is more 
melancholy than the spectacle of these unhappy animals 
whose fate it is to be immured in these small prisons, 
and everlastingly to be moving on their monotonous 
tramps within the limits of some eight or ten feet; the 
only relief from the sad monotony of their existence 
being the occasional scraps tossed to them by the 
visitor. The non-carnivores—the deer, antelopes, and 
some others—although deprived of their due natural 
liberty and longing to roam, have, at all events, a small 
Outer enclosure or paddock in which to take their 
limited exercise. To the carnivores (the lions and 
tigers excepted) and semi-carnivores (the bears) not 
even this scanty modicum of freedom is granted. 
Doubtless there may be some difficulty in the appor- 
tionment of due space under the conditions: but 
certainly the amount at present conceded is consistent 
neither with humanity nor with health, to say nothing of 
equity. 


Very faithfully yours, 
Howarp WILLIAMS. 


REVIEWS. 


THE NOVELISTS ART AND MR. HENRY 
JAMES. 


** The Wings of the Dove.” By Henry James. West- 
minster: Constable. 1902. 6s. 
Novels of Mr. Henry James.” Edinburgh 

Review” January 1903. 6s. 


wrt is a novel? That is a question asked by 
many a bewildered literary Pilate, and asked 
not in jest. It is a far cry from the medieval romances 
such as the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur” series or ‘‘ Huon of 
Bordeaux” to the book now before us. None can say 
the first are novels, nor call the last a romance ; and yet 
it would be hard to lay a finger on the precise point in 
the long chain of works that lie between them and say 
Here and not elsewhere the old form yielded place to 
the new. The literary Pilates dare not pose the ques- 
tion in jest, and if they wish to judge by the seemingly 
simple process of classifying they dare no more turn 
away without waiting for an answer. Yet they would 
be wisely advised if they did so. It will be granted that 
the old-world romance and the modern novel have this 
in common: that both tell a story; and all the 
stories ever written may be placed in one or both of two 
categories. The first is the category of the tale pure 
and simple, the tale where things happen to people for 
no reason at all or for no particular reason save the 
whim of the inventor, the tale in which accidents by 
field and flood play the largest part, where the working 
of the elements and the deeds of supernatural beings 
oversway the human actors. The second is the cate- 
gory of the modern novel in which the characters of 
the human counts for more and ever more, in which 
character is seen as shaping destinies—as being 
destiny, in fact—and in which the destinies of the 
actors are only followed because they throw revealing 
lights on character. Long ago attempts were made at 
the analysis of character ; to-day romances are written 
—yea, and published, and turned into plays and given 
at the theatres—which are as grotesque as any of the 
old tales of chivalry, in which the actors are shoved 
about by external forces over which they have no more 
control than had King Arthur over Oberon or the lady 
whose arm, ‘‘ clad in white samite, mystic, wonderful ”’, 
passed him the magic sword Excalibur. There are 
numbers of stories which belong to both categories— 
where character plays its part and is analysed and 
where also an arbitrary deus ex machina plays its 
art. 

: All this may seem mightily platitudinous ; but we 
beg the patient reader to follow us a moment longer. 
We do. not wish to stand as a literary Pilate asking 
What is a novel? We would rather ask at what point 
the modern form will cease to be anovel. The exact 
point at which the old romance grew into the modern 
novel cannot and need not be determined. All that 
the most daring of us can do is to follow Scott and call 
Henry Fielding the father of the modern novel. It 
is clear that it entered the stage of the modern 
novel by calling in the assistance of character and 
temperament ; and we ask whether it is not going to 
be shot out at the other side, chiefly through the efforts 
of Mr. Henry James, by the simple process of abandon- 
ing the story altogether? Rid of that incubus the form 
flies at once away into rarer regions where psychology 
is allin all. It was said of Dickens that many of his 
personages were less characters than characteristics. 
It seems to us that many of Mr. Henry James’ are less 
characters than descriptions or expressions of tiny or 
momentary moods that pass over certain faintly 
shadowed temperaments who are all the same, who 
are indeed, standing vaguely in the far background, 
Mr. James himself. The proper study of mankind is 
man ; and we do not deny that a study of Mr. James is 
proper and interesting. (There is one in the current 
‘‘Edinburgh” to be dealt with later.) We doubt 
whether it is a novel. 

We admire Mr. James. We know he can tell 
a story, we know he can create certain kinds of 
characters. But in ‘‘The Wings of the Dove” 
he tries his hardest to substitute abstractions for 
living personages. Flesh and blood, dining, walking 
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and sleeping, persons may be dispensed with in a 
work of art—that we also know. Wagner did it 
triumphantly. Tristan is not a man, nor is Isolde a 
woman : we have there the elemental desire of the man 
for the woman, of the woman for the man ; the passion 
goes roaring, thundering and blazing its way through 
the mightiest score ever penned. It takes you, holds 
you, you are interested in nothing else. But after 
gg gg venture to say sturdily—with Kate, 
illy, Susan, Mrs. Lowder, Densher and the rest, we 
confess our utter failure to hold them, with apy interest, 
for five consecutive minutes. George Meredith at his 
most perverse is not more difficult to read. These 
ople are not merely colourless, nerveless and will- 
ess, allowing themselves to be swayed in the most 
arbitrary manner by a perpetual rippling stream 
of inconsequential and trifling feelings that it is 
inconceivable should affect for a moment any human 
being—they are something more and less than that: 
they are abstractions of abstractions, shadows of 
shadows. No motive seems adequately to account for 
their actions; so intangible are they that, to speak 
paradoxically, no motive could possibly account for 
their actions. We say ‘‘to speak paradoxically ” 
because of course it is the weakness of the motives that 
makes the people intangible and their alleged actions 
so arbitrary, haphazard. Their speech makes them no 
more solid. One and all, even a society lord, talk in 
abstracts. Milly, a young American heiress, out to see 
life, has a chaperon, and ‘‘ one of the most frequent 
[characterisations] on the lips of the latter had been 
that dear Maud was a natural force”. And this 
method is constantly employed. We cannot get to see 
whether there are any characters, and we don’t believe 
for a moment that there are any, because a veil of state- 
ments of abstract truths is held between our eyes and 
the place where the characters ought to stand. We 
think of the empty space behind the veil of the temple. 
This means much more than that the personages do 
not, in common parlance, “talk naturally”. It means 
- they really do not talk at all, that only the author 
ks. 

In this novel, then, the story has been expelled, 
turned out of doors relentlessly ; but we may gather 
that it might have been a pretty one—even Mr. James 
in his present mood does not prevent us gathering so 
much. But he has discarded it for a subtle psychology 
of trifling things, and this has resulted in a secondary 
defect—some readers may consider it a quality—in 
addition to the fundamental one. The book consists of 
576 closely printed pages. We were curious to know the 
average number of dashes, commas and semi-colons on 
a page; and we found the calculation entirely beyond 
our powers. Suffice it to say it is enormous ; and most 
of these interruptions serve no purpose save that of 
making the reading more difficult. The effect is irri- 
tating: what might have been clean prose is broken, 
finicked, piffled away. Yet we see plainly enough that 
such lame writing is essential to the effect Mr. James 
wished to get. He wanted to make us feel all those 
artificial, subtle, trifling or meaningless changes of mood ; 
and the more he makes us feel them the more artificial, 
trifling, meaningless we find them, and the less in- 
clined we are to read on. We even suggest that the 
achievement of such a prose has become with Mr. 
James somewhat of an end in itself. The incessant 
perhaps ”-es, and ‘‘ consciousnesses of something 
deeper still”, and ‘‘clearly, as yet, seeing nothing ”— 
these not only give that effect of blurred vision and 
lack of definite intention, but weave into a word-tissue 
which Mr. James seems to like and which we heartily 
dislike. It is a word-tissue that hides the author’s 
thought—that gives one a sense of his reserve, aloof- 
ness. There is no energy, passion, colour, and because 
there is no motion, there is no rhythm in this prose. 
The prose becomes as trivial as the trivial moods aroused 
by trivial middle-class things it is meant to express; 
and not from Mr. Henry James nor another do we re- 
— 576 pages of such prose fine-spun out with such an 
object. 

After all, this kind of writing, crabbed, finicking, 
tedious in its struggle to be exact, intolerable when 
it tries, so to say, to be exact about nothing, marks 
a strong reaction against the kind that prevailed until 


twenty years ago or even later. Fielding wrote a 
nervous and virile English—George Eliot remarked on 
its ‘‘lusty ease”—Thackeray’s is swift and piquant 
and flexible; George Eliot was ponderous as lead or 
soap; Dickens wrote journalism, and Wilkie Collins 
what served to convey his every-day meaning and nothing 
more. To travel outside novel-writers, everyone can 
recall the easy carelessness of Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s extreme care not to be other than 
well-behaved—a care which did not guard him against 
an occasional split infinitive—and Mr. Saintsbury’s 
broken-backed sentences and stodgily disjointed para- 
graphs. Those who did not wish to be stylists 
were content with saying what they had to say in a 
rough and ready fashion ; the stylists—preserve us from 
them !—were not less common but used far-fetched 
words when they could: the oftener they could the 
more they were stylists. We have no objection—need 
it be said ?—to a real style. Later it came in the form 
of a purer, more natural prose, a prose that was swiftly 
responsive to the thought, a prose that was as a 
garment round the thought, encumbered with no super- 
fluous tatters of journalistic tags nor sought-for words. 
Some writers have tried to get all possible effect out of 
the language by making all possible use of its idiom 
and so gaining colour and rhythm and pungency while 
perhaps losing something in precision. Others have 
regarded precision as the chief object, and have lost 
something in pungency, rhythm and colour. It takes 
all sorts to make a world, even a world of prose. 
But to write good prose is never easy: there 
is the constant temptation to become crabbed in 
the manner because of taking too much thought 
of the matter; or, on the other hand, of becoming 
precious by thinking too much of the manner and not 
assuring oneself first of having a sufficieutly sub- 
stantial matter. Mr. James, we think, has made this 
failure by dint of employing the two methods. First, 
he has evolved a style which follows his thought with 
a precision which is commendable, but makes terribly 
hard reading; second, when his thought might be 
expressed quite simply he continues in the old style for 
the old style’s sake, and thus produces pages that no 
one wants to read. What is it Dryden says? 


‘** A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull 
For writing treason, and for writing dull; 
To die for faction is a common evil, 

But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil.” 


We are far from saying that so serious an artist as 
Mr. James should die for belonging to the faction of 
the over-precisionists. But he has come perilously near 
hanging himself for the nonsense of writing in a pro- 
found manner when there is nothing profound to be 
said. 


‘* Edinburgh ” article dealing with the whole work of 
Mr. Henry James. With much of it we are in agree- 
ment. While giving high and yet judicious praise to 
what we may call his middle-period work, and higher 
praise than we can to the work that followed this, it 
plainly, if sympathetically, puts away as of little 
account ‘‘The Wings of the Dove”. But the writer 
seems unable to see the fundamental defect of this 
latest work; he says Mr. Henry James has ad- 
hered steadily to his middle-period method of tran- 
scribing life, but admits that the material has grown 
a little thin. We for our own part see no attempt at 
transcribing life in this novel : we repeat that he has 
only transcribed a tiny bit of himself. Still, there is 
room for differences of opinion; and in spite of those 
differences we can recommend everyone to read the 
article, which is, from more points of view than we can 
mention, excellent. 


AN ARCH-MEDIOCRITY. | 


** Robert Harley Earl of Oxford.” By E. S. Roscoe. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 7s. 6d. 

O much fresh and original material concerning the 

reign of Anne, and more particularly Lord Treasurer 

Harley, has been published recently by the Historical 

Manuscripts Commission that Mr. E. S. Roscoe is 

more than justified in fulfilling Swift’s intention to write 


Pat to the occasion, as we remark, comes the 
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‘a life of his patron. The Harley Papers in the Welbeck 
collection of MSS. have already been published: but Mr. 
Roscoe has also had access to the papers of Mr. 
R. W. D. Harley of Brampton Bryan in Herefordshire, 
and to the proofs of Lord Bath’s MSS. at Longleat, which 
are about to be published. The result of these researches 
is avery interesting biography. Mr. Roscoe writes agood 
style, clear, terse, and pointed. He handles his material 
so cleverly that Harley is always the central figure of a 
gay and crowded canvas. *The common fault of the 
biographer is smothering his subject under a mass of 
details. Like the erudite author of a recent life of 
Harley’s colleague Bolingbroke, he is so anxious that 
his readers should breathe ‘‘the atmosphere” of the 
times, that the hero is only seen occasionally. Mr. 
Roscoe is free from this foible. Indeed he is so deter- 
mined to concentrate our attention upon Harley, that he 
hurries over the negotiations for peace because they 
were conducted by Bolingbroke, although the treaty 
of Utrecht was undoubtedly the most important 
transaction of the reign of Anne. Except for 
this instance of partiality, Mr. Roscoe’s tone in 
dealing with the politics of those days is temperate 
and candid. His attitude has the serenity which comes 
from full and first-hand information. From the point 
of view of its relation to the evolution of English 
politics and literature, ‘‘a good deal yet remains to be 
said” about the reign of Anne, Mr. Roscoe observes, 
almost apologetically, in his preface. After reading 
this book we feel that a good deal less remains to be 
said than before, and we recommend it to all students 
of the age of Anne. 

And yet, in spite of Mr. Roscoe’s researches, and 
his modernity of point of view, and persuasive 
style, we are not converted to his estimate of 
Harley. We remain of Macaulay’s opinion that the 
Lord Treasurer was small and dull, and that his best 
quality was the recognition of talent in others. No 
doubt he was born out of his time and hated the violent 
partisanship of his contemporaries: he would have 
been happier in the days of Liverpool or Palmerston. 
We agree with Bagehot that ‘‘animated moderation” 
is an excellent thing: but what about inanimate 
moderation? Harley was moderate, but he was 
sluggish and vacillating, and had not the courage of 
his opinions. Belonging to a family that had fought 


for the Parliament against Charles, and with Puritanical 


leanings of his own, he allowed Bolingbroke and the 
Tory High-fliers to carry the Schism Bill against the 
Dissenters, because he was too weak to resist. He 
was, of course, a Whig at heart and began life asa 
Whig. Had he been properly handled by Godolphin, 
he would have remained in that camp; but like so 
many statesmen in all periods he was driven by 
personal intrigue and temper into joining a party with 
which he had little sympathy, except upon one subject, 
namely, foreign policy. As an economist, and a 
quiet, ease-loving man, Harley hated what it is 
now the fashion to call ‘‘ militarism”. We do not 
believe that in working for peace Harley was actu- 
ated by any personal dislike of Marlborough or his 
former Whig associates. He had been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he knew what war budgets 
meant. By the way, it may be well to remind those 
Conservatives, who still talk occasionally of ‘ the 
traditionary policy of the Tory party”, that in the 
reign of Anne the Whigs were the Jingoes, and the 
Tories were the Little Englanders. Swift even went so 
far as to advocate the abolition of a standing army, and 
the annual election of Parliament. Bolingbroke was in 
earnest about nothing, except his own power and 
emoluments. But Harley was sincerely desirous of 
bringing the long and costly war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion to a close, and the peace of 1713 is his most solid 
claim to fame, though the means by which the end was 
achieved were somewhat discreditable to our honour 
and good faith. Mr. Roscoe is, as we have said, not 


quite candid about the peace negotiations with France. |’ 


No one knows better than Mr. Roscoe that England 


_ was bound by an explicit and categorical clause in a 


treaty not to negotiate for or conclude peace with 
France apart from her allies, without their consent and 
co-operation. Each member of the Alliance was so 
bound to act in conjunction with the others. In 


defiance of this treaty obligation Bolingbroke, without 
communicating with any of the allies, opened secret 
negotiations in Paris by a somewhat disreputable 
agent, and finally sent Prior to conclude the prelimina- 
ries. It may be arguable whether the Treaty of 
Utrecht was, as regards the object of the war, as 
favourable to the Allies as it might have been had 
Bolingbroke not been in such a hurry. But there 
can be no doubt that England behaved in an 
underhand manner to her allies. Mr. Roscoe skims 
lightly over these transactions because the negotia- 
tions were in the hands of the Secretary of State 
and were not the business of the Lord Treasurer! We 
know that ministerial responsibility was not very clearly 
defined at the time, and that the Lord Treasurer had 
nothing like the authority of the Prime Minister. Still 
it is a large draught upon our credulity to assume that 
Lord Oxford did not know what Lord Bolingbroke was 
doing in Paris, and that he could not have stopped it if 
he had chosen. 

After the conclusion of peace Oxford had an 
opportunity such as is seldom offered to a statesman 
of escaping from a ruined party. Halifax, as an old 
friend, made overtures to him on behalf of the Whigs. 
Harley had no real sympathy with the Jacobites ; and 
he must have felt that his power with the Queen was 
waning more rapidly than her life—Lady Masham had 
begun to find out that ‘‘the dragon” was ‘‘ the most 
ungrateful man”’, and the Queen complained that ‘‘ he 
never came to her at the time she appointed ; he often 
came drunk”. Harley ought therefore to have closed 
with Halifax; but he lacked the power of rapid 
decision, and so he drifted into the Tower, where he 
was imprisoned for two years after the death of Anne. 
He was brought out to be tried for treason; but he had 
many friends and few bitter enemies; so a technical 
difficulty was raised by Lord Harcourt, and after some 
wrangling with the Commons the House of Lords 
acquitted him. The last eight years of Lord Oxford’s 
life were passed happily and with dignity, at Wimpole, 
or Brampton in Herefordshire, among the books 
and manuscripts which afterwards became the property 
of the nation. It is astonishing how rapidly the 
wealth and influence of the Harleys melted away. 
Harley’s eldest son, the second Lord Oxford, married 
the only child and heiress of the first Duke of New- 
castle, at that time the owner of the two finest places 
in the midlands, Welbeck and Wimpole. This lord got 
deeply into debt, and so Wimpole was sold to Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, and Welbeck, which was 
entailed, passed on his daughter’s marriage to the 
second Duke of Portland. Harley was certainly not a 
great man. He was an eighteenth century W. H. 
Smith. The late Mr. W. H. Smith was moderate, and 
genial, and inarticulate. He was always talking of 
his ‘‘ duty to his Queen and country”. We are sure 
that Harley talked in very much the same strain. He 
owes his prominent place in English history to the 
accident that he lived in the closest intimacy with two 
men of genius, Bolingbroke and Swift, and that he 
made friends of Pope, Prior, and Gay. Defoe he used 
as a hack, but even Defoe contributed to his reputation. 
Does anyone suppose that had it not been for these 
brilliant friends, and an enemy or two like Cowper, 
we should now be reading or writing about Robert 
Harley ? 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


The Popular Library of Art :—(1) ‘‘ Rembrandt; a 
Critical Essay.” By Auguste Bréal. 2s. net. 
(2) ‘‘ Albrecht Diirer.” By Lina Eckenstein. 2s. 6d. 
net. (3) ‘‘ Rossetti.” By Ford Madox Hueffer. 


2s. net. (4) ‘Fred Walker.” By Clementina 
Black. 1s. 6d. net. (5) ‘‘ Millet.” By Romain 
Rolland. 2s. net. London: Duckworth. 1902. 


“Ts is a new series of handy little books published 
at a very moderate price. The first, M. Bréal’s 
‘*Rembrandt”, is an example of how such works 
should be written. The author sweeps aside all 
the minor matters of history and attribution which 
have their place in extended critical treatisés, and 
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attempts no complete account of the productions of his 
great subject, but spends his space and his force on 
bringing the reader as close to Rembrandt as he can. 
It is curious how far away most of the critics have 
remained. The writer refers to one comic instance ‘‘a 
certain German book, now in its forty-fifth edition, 
which one may read without discovering whether 
Rembrandt was a general, a statesman, a sailor or an 
artist. The one definite piece of information imparted 
by this work is that Rembrandt was a German who in 
many ways conspicuously resembled Bismarck”. But 
even the less fantastic and more sympathetic writers 
have often remained either emptily adoring or half- 
hearted and apologetic about an artist whose breadth 
of humanity and discovery of beauty ia unexpected 
places confounded them. They had not made the 
** stations ” of which J. F. Millet spoke as necessary to 
enter into his spirit. M. Bréal has the necessary 
humanity, and his practical knowledge of painting 
frees him from the superstitions that beset the purely 
literary. When he makes reservations they are in 
the right, not in the wrong place, and his praise 
rings exact and true. We may illustrate the manner 
of his exposition from a page dealing with one of 
Rembrandt’s drawings. The example is the ‘‘ Sketch 
of a Carriage”, and it shows, as the author says, 
that ‘“‘ the master knew how to observe the most 
ordinary objects, comprehend their construction, express 
their character, their build, their weight ; how sensitive 
he was to the play of light upon rough or smooth 
surfaces, and to the special look of any instrument. 
Try to analyse the characteristics of this hasty sketch, 
executed probably in a few minutes in some stableyard ; 
examine the way in which the locked motion of the 
wheels is rendered, the fore part slightly turned and 
the great pole lifted up after the unharnessing of 
one of those stout glossy teams that Cuyp was wont 
to paint. Think what any other man but Rembrandt 
would have made of it—the patient technique of a 
Dutchman, the incisive precision of a Diirer, the 
juggling or the tricky imitation of certain of our con- 
temporaries—and you will be amazed by the drawing, 
which has neither clearness nor precision nor brio, and 
which is but ahasty scrawl. Suppress any one line, and 
will feel what a coherent and complete whole it is ; 

w, for example, the few lines of the ground and the 
blot of shade between the front wheels help to make of 
the thing a weighty, movable, grinding and jolting 
vehicle, stayed before our eyes and noted intelligently. 
Contemplate the slightly and humorously indicated 
depression of the seat indented by the weight of the fat 
coachman, the solid though confused lines of the 
general hanging, the curious way in which he has 
marked the great saddlery stitches joining the hood to 
the roof. Study any chance sketch by the master, 
observe how he never represents a single person, or a 
single object isolated or abstracted from its surround- 
ings; how he aways makes—even if only a line—the 
ground, a reflection, a background, a support, some 
distant figure, some indication of the environment in 
which the object stands and is steeped ”. 

And take this, a few pages later, for a further taste 
of M. Bréal’s quality. 

‘*This characteristic faculty of being able to draw 
from his immediate surroundiags all the constituents 
of his work, always went on developing in Rembrandt. 
- « « The artist capable of moving us by the representa- 
tion of familiar objects and by paintings of people like 
ourselves, who live in a world akin to that in which our 
own lives develop, teaches us more and wins more of 
our love than he whose works seek to-draw us beyond all 
reality, into a world peopled by chimeras and painted 
in imaginary and factitious colours. Such artists may 
be seductive, but even their variations are soon ex- 
hausted; the freest fancy has its limits and soon 
repeats itself, and those very ones for whom reality was 
too narrow and too poor, are to be seen restricted within 
yet narrower borders, and to be always returning —con- 
sctously or no—to habitual efforts, and to inevitable 
repetitions of the same formulas.” 

The author has done wisely in choosing his illustra- 
tions chiefly from etchings and drawings, both because 
these last are less familiar than paintings, and because 
they are better for reproduction, especially on the small 


scale of these volumes. Both illustrations and type 
are clear and good. 

We may deal more rapidly with the remaining 
volumes. The “ Diirer” is by Miss Eckenstein, already 
known as a worker in this field. She has not M, 
Bréal’s grasp and unusual literary gift, and the very 
abundance of her detailed knowledge stands in the 
way of a simple and seizing portrait of the artist. But 
the account is both competent and interesting; and 
the illustrations are for the most part from pieces that 
do not suffer overmuch from reduction. 

The “‘ Rossetti ” is by the author of the Life of Madox 
Brown. He has the advantage of family knowledge, 
but the disadvantage also, that has affected other 
writers in the same circle, of an anxiety to explain that 
Rossetti was, when you knew him, not unlike other 
people—a man of business, of humour, and so forth, 
This is all beside the mark when we come to consider 
that special part of Rossetti, his imagination, with 
which we are concerned in his art, so that Mr. Hueffer’s 
shrewd observations and rather cool view of Rossetti’s 
powers, (he has been impressed by the absurd epigram 
‘* amateur in two arts ’’)—require a good deal of correct- 
ing from other sources. Still this account will have its 
value as a document for the full picture of the man, and 
the book is well worth buying because it contains re- 
productions of many exquisite drawings. Among these 
are studies of Miss Siddall and the admirable head of 
Mrs. Madox Brown on p. tor. This drawing alone 
would place Rossetti among the original masters. The 
drawing for a fresco at the Oxford Union is also valu- 
able, since the painting is far gone in decay. 

The ‘* Fred Walker” is by the translator of M. 
Bréal’s book. What we like about it is that the author 
writes as one who has received a strong impression of 
life and beauty from the artist she writes about, and 
the genuineness of the feeling is proved by her liking 
for the ‘‘ Well-sinkers”, one of the best, but not most 
popular, of Walker’s things. We could wish that 
the study had been written throughout on this level of 
natural liking, without rashly challenging comparisons 
or attempting to reverse the criticism that has a better 
sense of proportion than the author’s own. Thus we 
think Mr. Claude Phillips’ judgment of the respective 
merits of the two versions of ‘‘ Wayfarers” will 
certainly stand, even if holes can be picked in its verbal 
expression. What might be said with justice of 
Walker’s later style in this and the ‘‘ Plough” and 
‘Harbour of Refuge” is that he was trying to rid 
himself of a real defect, the smallness of design in his 
engraver’s work. But at this moment (he was a young 
man still) the effect of this effort was not very happy. 
The figures became anxiously rhythmical, and Walker’s 
means of expression in other respects remained better 
fitted for the small scale he was bred to. He had not 
yet found a style in oil-painting of the size of these 
pictures, which are like magnified examples of the 
woodblock and watercolour technique. And what 
people mean when they introduce the word ‘‘ Pheidian ” 
(not very happily) to describe the uncomfortableness of 
this stage of Walker’s work is that the extreme element 
of pose in the figures affects the pictures in a piecemeal 
way, and gives the figures themselves an air at once 
over-pompous and over-sentimental. The ‘‘ Right of 
Way ” now in Australia, is an interesting addition to 
better-known illustrations. The ‘‘ Daughter of Heth” 
illustration’ was another good example to reproduce. 
It is Walker’s best bit of drama. 

The fifth number, on J. F. Millet, is a well-executed 
résumé of the literature of the subject. Millet is the 
best expounder of his own pictures and attitude in art, 
and M. Rolland has done well to quote largely from his 
letters and sayings. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN ON LOMBARDY. 


‘« Lombard Studies.” By the Countess Evelyn Marti- 
nengo Cesaresco. London: Unwin. t1g02. 16s. 


“THE Countess Martinengo Cesaresco’s latest book 

makes very pleasant, instructive and entertaining 
reading. Her ‘‘Studies”, differing widely one from 
the other in subject, are none of them profound, but all 
of them have a lucidity and direciness, a certain happy 
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knack of treating only of essentials, which cannot fail 
to make the book grateful company to the general 
reader interested in matters Italian. By far the most 
valuable of the ‘‘Studies” is that on ‘‘ Lombard 
Agriculture” in which it is interesting to note that a 
student of Italy, who in many respects is the essence of 
modernity, advocates ‘‘a stringent law of primo- 
iture”” as a remedy for the evils resulting from the 
law of subdivision in peasant proprietorships. The 
enforced division of property, which works out so 
neatly as an argument on paper and has so high- 
sounding a ring of justice in civil codes, is still dear 
to the modern Italian though it has signally failed in 
ractice where small holdings are concerned. Another 
interesting chapter (a Romagnol, and not a Lombard 
study, by the way) is that on the Rimini of to-day, a 
fashionable sea-bathing place which many prefer to 
Leghorn and the Lido. But perhaps the most enter- 
taining chapters are those on ‘‘ The Popular Stage” 
and ‘‘La Scala”. In the former there is much that 
will be new to English readers: if in the latter there is 
little which is not familiar, yet the great doings of 
La Scala in the palmy days of Rossini and Bellini, 
of Pasta and Rubini—dim and distant as these seem— 
are evoked with a verve and vividness which cause a 
pleasant thrill of excitement. We have little but praise 
and commendation for each of the studies. The 
Countess Martinengo never bores, least of all in the 
‘‘Memorials” of the distinguished Lombard house 
into which she has married, or in the talk about 
Lake Benacus on which their palazzo is situated. 
But there is one note which jars a little in 
the pages of this charming causeuse, a defect 
which we are driven to the masculine device of 
excusing on the ground that it is feminine : we refer to 
the somewhat undiscerning praise—in season and out 
of season, too—of the Italian Revolution. We are fully 
alive to the good in the Revolution, to the merits 
of many who originated it, to the pluck of thousands 
who fought for it, but not for that reason can we style 
it with the Countess Martinengo ‘‘Italy’s Golden 
Legend of Deliverance”, nor speak of Garibaldi as 
‘the most peerless hero that ever trod the earth of 
Italy”. Sentimentality such as this does but retard 
the writing of true history. And we are surprised that 
at this time of day an Englishwoman should sound the 
praises of Sir James Hudson who, if we mistake not, 
used his position as a British Minister to one Italian 
Court to assist in the overthrow of other Italian 
sovereigns with whom England had accredited envoys. 
Just because the book is a good book which should 
run into other editions it is worth while pointing out a 
few errors that call for correction. It is curious that 
Countess Martinengo should say of dragon’s blood 
“what this terrific sounding remedy was I do 
not know. Truly medicine has lost its romance!” 
What dragon’s blood is is surely a matter of 
very common knowledge which she will find in any 
dictionary, and ‘‘sangue di drago” is equally well 
known in Italy. ‘‘ The first step in saintly honours 
is to be declared venerable. Some people never get 
beyond that, as has happened to the Venerable Bede”. 
This is an inexcusable error, for the schoolboy 
knows that Bede was ‘‘ Saint”, and in later man- 
hood is glad to find him in the calendar of the national 
Church. ‘‘ Venerable” in the case of S. Bede is used 
in a wholly different sense; it i an attribute or title as 
the ‘‘ Angelic” of S. Thomas or the ‘‘ Seraphic” of 
S. Bonaventure. Indeed Bede was ‘‘ Saint” first, and 
“Venerable ” not until long after his popular canon- 
isation. Padre Paolo Segneri who is justly styled 
“the famous” was no ‘preaching /rzar”’, but a 
preaching Jesuit, and a learned one too: he is an 
Italian classic, his works have been quoted by the 
Crusca, and the Jesuits will not care to be robbed of so 
conspicuous a glory of their Society. ‘‘ His brother the 
donkey” is not a happy rendering of S. Francis’ ‘‘ Frate 
Asino”; Brother Ass” has become an _ historic 


character, and we protest against his being ill-used. 
So too would we respectfully protest against ‘‘ Martin- 
enghi” as the plural of Martinengo; if it can be done 
surely it should not be done, while Malatesti for Mala- 
testa is positively incorrect. These matters, and a 
few trifling slips, call for correction in the next edition. 
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NOVELS. 


‘*The Splendid Idle Forties: Stories of Old California.” 
By Gertrude Atherton. London: Macmillan. 
1902 6s, 

The beauty, and dignity of the old world, infused 
with the strength and fresh abundant life of the new, 
such was the California of the ‘‘ forties ””»—when it was 
still Spanish and under Mexican rule—life was as 
splendid and gay, as vivid and full of colours as the 
brillant cafions and golden mustard fields, as the far 
purple of the hills and the deep blue of the sea and 
sky. Caballeros with velvet ‘‘serapes” and crimson 
sashes, fierce and jealous, their passions primitive as 
the forests, hot as the burning sun which darkened 
their faces—fought for the love of women gay and 
careless, and brilliant as the gorgeous birds, and 
flaming flowers of the forest. And then came the dull 
and sensible American with all sorts of improvements 
and the Californians became as dull and commonplace 
as the natives of Boston or Philadelphia. Miss 
Atherton writes picturesquely, with vigour and a sense 
of colour, but her stories written at different times 
are found to be too much alike in plot when collected— 
there is always the exquisite Spanish heroine passionate 
and frigid by turns, the fierce mother with her ‘*‘ reata” 
and ungovernable temper, and the adventurous lover 
sometimes Spanish and sometimes American, but 
always obnoxious to the mother. Miss Atherton 
writes swiftly and carelessly, always with charm and 
vitality, but she lays on her ‘local colour ” too thickly 
and has a tendency to sensationalism. 


“The Lightning Conductor: the Strange Adven- 
tures of a Motor-car.” By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

It is not often that the purchaser of a novel finds 
himself presented with photographs of motor-cars and 
Sicilian scenery, and we are not greatly taken by the 
innovation. Since we must admit that a motor-car 
novel was inevitable, it is a comfort to find the first 
specimen so readable. Of course the machinery of 
transit matters little to the book which disguises a 
diary of travel under a veil of fiction: houseboat 
phaeton bicycle and motor-car are stage properties 
essentially akin. But for a jeune premier to install 
himself as chauffeur to a fair unknown is a good start 
to a love story, aad if her motor-car travels through 
Touraine the Riviera Italy and Sicily there is abundant 
background when the romance wears thin. ‘‘ The 
Lightning Conductor” is a brisk little book which can 
be read with pleasure on a foggy day, and its American 
heroine is a pleasing young woman. A French cad 
and an American bounder are adroitly vanquished by 
the ingenious Englishman before-mentioned, so that 
we suppose the moral would be called excellent, which 
is more than can be said for the title. 


*€One’s Womenkind.” By Louis Zangwill. London : 
Heinemann. 1902. 

Mr. Louis Zangwill’s new novel will disappoint those 
who remember with delight his ‘‘ Drama in Dutch” 
and had eyes to see the real merits which in “‘ The 
World and a Man” were largely veiled by gratuitous. 
improprieties. For ‘‘One’s Womenkind” reveals as. 
little understanding of what Mr. Zangwill would pre- 
sumably call menkind as of the sex. It is unnecessary 
to write with minute conscientiousness 300 blameless 
pages and one disgusting to prove that some wives 
love society a good deal more than do their husbands, 
and that you never can tell how a girl will turn out. 
The curious will, indeed, find some more novel observa- 
tions in the book, as for instance that it is usual in 
modern London for men and women to pass from one 
room to another or go in to lunch in the formal pro- 
cession customary at dinners. But these pearls are 
embedded in a tough and uninviting oyster. 


‘*Mother Earth.” By Frances Harrod. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 

This is a sentimental, rather charming little story ; 
the hero distinguished and well born, with a passionate 
love of the soil, his one ambition ‘‘ to live pleasantly 
with Mother Earth”. The heroine is a particularly pleas- 
ing American girl, the product of the highest Western 
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civilisation who in the end, having lost her money and 
fine clothes, also becomes a devoted child of Mother 
Earth. Mrs. Harrod strains too much after cleverness, 
is too much in love with her own ideas, and too easily 
convinced that what she has to say is worth saying. 
She has a very serious and strenuous way of looking at 
life, and is apt, with all her real cleverness, to be 
tiresome. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“St. George and the Chinese Dragon: an Account of the 
Relief of the Pekin Legations, &c.” By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. B. Vaughan. London: Pearson. 1902. 3s. 6d. 

This is an unpretentious and pleasantly written narrative of 
the relief of the Peking Legations by an officer who took an 
active part in the advance. The Chinese are so little under- 
stood that we are always oscillating in our dealings with them 
between extremes. M. Challemel-Lacour’s description of them, 
eighteen years ago, as a quantité négligeable was succeeded by 
anticipations of their overrunning the world after they had 
made a stand amid the highlands of Tong King ; and Colonel 
Vaughan supports the prevailing impression that General 
Gaselee had difficulty in persuading some of his colleagues to 
advance with 20,000 men, after Admiral Seymour had been 
repulsed in his first gallant attempt to reach Peking with 2,000. 
As a matter of fact, the 20,000 proved ample; though we 
suspect that, if the back of the Chinese resistance had not been 
broken, their confidence had been severely shaken by their 
defeat in the previous heavy fighting at Tientsin. But if the 
Chinese held less firmly to their positions than had been anti- 
cipated, the physical difficulties of the march were extreme. 
— accustomed to a temperate climate and macadamised 
roads may hardly realise all that marching through crops 
ten feet high, with the thermometer at 105° in the shade, really 
implies. No wonder that regiments sometimes lost touch, that 
men sometimes lost their regiments, and that on some of the 
hottest days numbers fell out owing to fatigue or sunstroke. 
Colonel Vaughan has naturally some reflections to make on the 
characteristics of the soldiers of the different nationalities who 
took part in the expedition ; and it is curious to note that the 
Sepoys said they could get on well with all except the French, 
whose bearing may perhaps be inferred from the disparaging 
remarks that appeared inthe Paris press. Charges of misconduct 
stand, at any rate, refuted by the relative attitude of the Chinese 
towards our troops and those of other nationalities when things 
had settled down. The concluding chapters contain some in- 
teresting comments on the incidents of the occupation, among 
which the episode of the Russian lead in the triumphal march 
through the — Palace, on 28 August appeals so keenly 
to one’s sense of humour that one almost forgives the device by 
which it was achieved. That the author should fall into some 
of the pitfalls which China offers to the stranger is little sur- 
prising. It is “spirits”, not “devils”, whom the Chinaman 
proposes to exclude by the screen in front of his door; that he 
calls them “debilo” in pidgin English doubtless explains the 
misapprehension. And Kung Fu-tze, not Kung-fusis, is the 
Chinese name of the famous sage. 


“The Imperial Yeomanry Hospitals in South Africa, 1900- 
1902.” Edited by the Countess Howe. 3 vols. London: 
Humphreys. 1902. 

The Imperial Yeomanry Hospitals Fund did so much good 
work that it may appear ungracious to cavil at the appearance 
of this truly monumental record. These three substantial 
volumes, printed on the usual surface paper, are, to quote the 
phrase of the house-furnisher’s catalogue, “ replete with all the 
accessories” of popular illustration, however remotely connected 
with the work of the hospitals. We hope the Fund has not 
been drawn upon to meet the cost of producing this record, the 
purpose of which seems to be as much to glorify certain 
members of the committee as to describe the work accom- 
plished. Many of the reports and illustrations are of consider- 
able interest, but showy pictures such as those of Queen 
Alexandra, the Countess Howe, Lady Chesham, the presenta- 
tion of medals, Lord and Lady Roberts and others were not 
indispensable. People who want picture-books will not go to 
these volumes for amusement, and people who may seek 
guidance from them in future hospital work will not find 50 per 
cent. of the pictures of the least value. An official account of 
the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital movement there should be of 
course, more particularly as it was almost entirely, as Lord 
Howe points out, the work of ladies, but for general purposes 
this elaborate publication was not necessary. Perhaps however 
it is got together by desire of the subscribers, and is not meant 
to appeal to the general public. 

“ The History of Belgium.” Part I. : Caesar to Waterloo. By 
Demetrius C. Boulger. London. 1902. 18s. 

Mr. Boulger’s volume deals with the history of Belgium 
before Belgium as an entity began to exist. We cannot think, 
therefore, that the title is happily chosen. It conveys the idea 


of a unity which did not prevail and in_ pursuance of this idea | 


we are asked to applaud the exploits of the Nervii, of 
Budognat and Ambrosii and to read again the well-wom 
legend of Brunhilda. The earliest period at which anything 
like a semblance of unity appeared in the provinces now known 
as “ Belgium” was under the rule of Charles V. who seems to 
have entertained for awhile ideas of reviving the project of 
Charles the Bold for creating a “ middle kingdom ” and giving 
it a ruler of its own subject to himself. The author excuses his 
use of the name “ Belgium” in this volume on the score of con. 
venience. There is no convenience in employing a term which 
has no historic significance during the period he is dealing with. 


“The Heart of Japan.” By C. L. Brownell. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

In order justly to appreciate Japan one must lose one’s 
identity as a foreigner, and roam about, as Mr. Brownell 
assures us, among the natives, becoming so browned, if it 
should be summer time, in the process as never to bleach out 
again. And it is also essential that one should dwell for the 
time in a temple, preferably one belonging to the Hongwanji 
sect, because the priests of that denomination are permitted 
to take unto themselves wives, and these wives usually can 
cook. As regards the advantages of quartering one’s self in 
a temple, it was much the same in North China, before the 
Boxers began drilling and otherwise disturbing the peace of 
their neighbours. But in Japan there never, to our knowledge, 
were any feminine cooks to prepare Celestial dishes for the 
delight of the chance wayfarer or sojourner. Away in 
Noto, on the west coast of Japan, in a region that is wholly 
unfrequented by tourists, the conditions of life are very 
different from those which obtain in the ports at which the 
foreign mail boats touch. Mr. Brownell has pithily described 
them, to his readers’ substantial advantage. 


“ The Chiswick Shakespeare.” Thirty-nine volumes. London: 
Bell 1903. 2s. net each volume. 

This well-known reprint is now completed. Mr. Byam 
Shaw illustrates the little volumes, and Mr. John Dennis 
supplies a short introduction to each play and to the 
poems, in which we have brief extracts from the criticisms 
of Coleridge and Hazlitt as well as the views of some of the 
moderns, such as Mr. Dowden, Mr. Sidney Lee and Mr. John 
Dennis. These books are well printed and are more pleasant 
in the handling than the India-paper reprint that has had such 
a run of late. We suppose there must still be money in this 
reprint branch of publishing, although several of the leading 
firms now say that it has become a very risky speculation, 
owing to the immense quantity of these books that have 
been brought out during the last few years. Over a million 
copies of the “Temple Shakespeare” alone had been sold 
some time since. 

“Letters of Hugh Earl Percy from Boston and New York 
1774-1776” (Boston: Goodspeed. $4). This is a collection 
of letters gathered from the Reports of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts, from the manuscripts in the Boston 
Library and elsewhere. They were written to friends at home 
at the time of Lord Percy’s service in the war with the American 
Colonies. Their interest to-day is rather slight.—‘* Evesham 
and the Neighbourhood” by William Smith (The Homeland 
Association. 1s. 6d. net) contains a number of illustrations by 
Mr. E. H. New who has certainly made his mark by his archi- 
tectural drawings. It contains short lists of the rare plants 
about Evesham ; also the land shells and fossils. We notice 
with some aversion the title of “ Objects of Interest ” occurring 
in several places. When the “reader” after our own heart 
takes up his work he will be for querying these words wherever 
and whenever they occur.—‘The History of the Second 
Queen’s, now the Royal West Surrey Regiment ” by Colonel 
Davis (Eyre and Spottiswoode). This is the fourth volume 
of the work carrying us from 1800 to 1837. The regi- 
ment was raised in 1661 as the “Tangiers Regiment ”.— 
“Salmon and Trout” by Dean Sage and Others (The Mac- 
milian Company) is a volume in the “ American Sportsman's 
Library”. In literary form it is somewhat wanting, but there is 
in it a good deal of interesting information respecting the 
varieties and species of salmonidz that live in different North 
American lakes and rivers ; and there are some illustrations of 
a practical character.—“ The Poetry of Plants” by Hugh 
Macmillan (Isbister. 6s.) is not the least pleasing book of the 
kind we have looked into of late. The myth of the sacred ash 
tree (Yggdrasil of the Scandinavian) is especially readable.— 
“ Proverb Lore” by Edward Hulme (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. net) 
is a manual dealing with the history and literature of proverbs 
throughout the world. We shall not dispute Mr. Hulme’s 
statement that to do his subject justice he would require the 
pages not of one book but of a library. 

The “Commonwealth ” for January, as always, contains a 
good deal that is worth reading. Note, for instance, the Dean 
of Westminster on the Incarnation and Dr. Sabatier on 
S. Francis. One contribution however, has almost startlingly 
disappointed us, if we are right in assuming that that Mr. 
C. F. G. Masterman, who writes on “ Books of the Month ”, is 
the same with the author of “From the Abyss”. We could 
hardly believe that one who commands the brilliancy of style 

‘ (Continued on page 86.) 
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sums of £500 or upwards at ordinary 
Tabular Rates of Premium. 
Apply for Prospectus, and ‘* SIGNS OF THE TIMES,” to 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


1810-1902. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,091,836. Income, £402,381, 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Board of Directors. 
Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lord ARTHUR CECIL. Cuaries Price, Esq. 
Joun Rosert FreEMAN, Esq, Henry RIPLey, > 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. D.Sc. 

Double advantage policies issued securing TWo PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


‘MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 


(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 2} PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 


Head Office—NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES—so0 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, A ; 
195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 124 West End Lane, N. 73 
so Southwark Street S.E.; and 168 Whitechapel Road, E. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - 
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the keen insight, the humour, at the same time the complete 
self-mastery, that marks “ From the Abyss” would be guilty of 
the feebleness, the gush, and the slightness that marks these 
two reviews in the * Commonwealth”. We cling desperately 
to the hope that there may be two Mastermans, and that this 
may be “the other man”. The “Commonwealth” contem- 
plates a weekly issue. We wish it all success, for it means 
very well. It would savour of impertinence if we urged that 
such a step is a serious departure; but friends of the 
“ Commonwealth” may be allowed to hope that its “worn and 
harried editors”, as they describe themselves, have fully con- 
sidered what they do. They might also remember that gush 
and enthusiasm are not the same things. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


Zinaida  Hippins. Third book of novels. Edited by 
A. Kolpinsky. S. Petersburg. 1902. 2 roubles. 

Zinaida Hippins-Mereshkovsky is one of the best-known 
Russian writers of the younger generation, and her works, both 
prose and poetry, enjoy a well-deserved sympathy—especially 
amongst those readers who appreciate refined sensations and 
the tendency to mysticism. Mme. Hippins has been known as 
a distinguished author for more than ten years, and during that 
period her ideas and her way of depicting life underwent a 
marked change. She began by being entirely zsthetic— 
and has developed now into a passionate teacher of a religious 
truth of her own. In her first book, Mew Types of Men 
(Movye Gud) she showed a great originality in the creation of 
beautiful highly spiritualised female characters. The central 
figure in most novels is a young woman whose ethereal and 
strange beauty proves rather destructive to the ordinary men 
she meets, causing them to abhor the quiet and dull pleasures 
and duties of their previous life—and then she disappears for 
ever. The ordinary life with its predominance of material 
interests is represented as killing the higher aspirations of 
man ; it plunges the soul into a sort of sleepy inaction—and 
the salutary mission of beauty is to awake the soul, to arouse a 
longing for spiritual ecstasy, to initiate the drowsy mind to the 
mysteries hidden in the vast range of nature, to quicken the 
love of God obscured in the middle of the toil and the petty 
troubles of real life. But to achieve this mission, the beauty 
must be of a superior kind, far from awakening earthly desires 
which necessarily lead to the flatness of common love and 
marriage. That is why the heroines of Mme. Hippins are as a 
rule strange young beings ofa partly mysterious origin, loosened 
from all ties with their surroundings ; they appear, inspire a 
love which opens as it were a new world of rare sensations 
and mystical thoughts—and vanish, leaving their intoxicated 
lovers with a widened soul. These men may return to the 
ordinary life, renew their former connexions, return to their 
duties—but through a revelation of true love, a contemplation 
of a higher ideal of beauty, they are ripened for further 
spiritual development. 

In Mme Hippins’ esthetic —— of life the beauty, 
considered as a symbol of the soul's highest aspirations, plays 
a destructive part ; the work of true beauty and true love being 
only to destroy the ugliness of commonplace feelings and thus to 
clear the way, to prepare the ground for the advent of a higher 
power, which will change the whole aspect of life. The revela- 
tion of a new esthetic ideal, of a beauty which shows the un- 
sufficiency of the ordinary joys and interests of life, must lead 
to the development of a higher moral ideal. Men begin by 
perceiving with their senses the superiority and the ecstasy of 
feelings that elevate them above the hopeless mediocrity of life 
and out of this grows the desire to elevate the standard of life 
to achieve a moral superiority connected with a vivid religious 
sense. 

In one of the best novels in the first book, Miss May, the 
heroine is a young girl of foreign (English) descent. She comes 
with an old Russian lady, her adoptive mother, to a country 
place in Russia, and meets there a young man, Andrej, who is 
engaged to a good-looking, kind and cheerful but rather 
commonplace young girl. He is attached to her in a rather 
calm way, knows she will prove a good and devoted wife and is 
looking forward to their married life with a very quiet pleasure. 
He has a dim feeling as if the want of emotion were an outrage 
to true love. The very first time he sees May, he feels quite 
changed. She looks like an unearthly being with her flowing 
white dresses, her silvery hair, her nearly transparent slen- 
derness and her enigmatical face, and seems a_ perfect 
stranger to things going on in common life—she is only 
attached to nature and talks about trees and flowers as if they 
were part of her soul. A strange pathetic love arises between 
May and Andrej, whose feelings for May are very different 
from his attachment to his future wife. May accepts his love 
as something natural and right. She says she also loves him ; 
but neither wants nor consents to marry him. Love is sacred 
when it unites two souls and initiates them to a divine ecstasy, 
but if it turns to a thing of habit, it loses all its inspiring 
power. After their first meeting in the garden, when both of 
them are in a sort of mystical love-trance, May leaves the place 
without communicating with Andrej. She thus puts an end to 


the general trouble caused by what all the people call the unpar- 
donable folly of the young man. Andrej knows May was 
right. His love to her was so mystical, so unearthly inspired, 
that it could not make part of his everyday existence. He 
marries the girl he was engaged to; the dream is gone—the 
real life begins for the young man. Mme. Hippins is very 
satirical in describing the reality, the life of ordinary men with 
their vulgar desires ; she is pitiless in showing the ugly sides 
of marriage which she considers a humiliation both for hus- 
band and wife. She idealises, on the other side, those who 
conceive love as a thing apart, not connected with any arrange- 
ments in life. 

There are in some of Mme. Hippins’ novels very attractive 
characters of simple peasant girls who love and are loved with 
an all-absorbing passion. They seem possessed by an inner 
light that gives them a_ spiritual power—but when the light is 
spent, when their mystical love is gone, they are, as before, 
passive and unsophisticated creatures who toil and submit to the 
ordinary course of things. They may marry—but not the man 
they loved with the whole ardour of their pure soul ; love and 
marriage are different things ; the one partakes of the soul’s 
heavenly element, the other is entirely earthly. By pointing 
out this contrast, Mme. Hippins wants to imply that the 
higher desire of the human soul is attached to what is outside 
and above anything that really exists in life : living in a limited 
world with perishable feelings we have but one sign given to us 
of our connexion with the everlasting divine element of the 
creation—our longing for things eternal, for sensations and 
feelings that lead us away from all that lasts but atime. Ina 
very poetical fairy tale, called “ Time”, the melancholy Princess. 
is absorbed by one persistent desire—to overthrow her enemy, 
the wicked old wizard Time, who sits on a rock and reigns over 
the beautiful isle, where the Princess lives. She begins hating 
all who are subject to the old wizard, objects to love which also 
submits to him, and longs for feelings that could conquer his 
power. She travels all over the world, and would gladly believe 
all who entranced by her beauty promise her a love not subject 


to her cruel enemy—but she clearly sees at the first trial how. 


vain their promises are. Her grief increases, and giving up alb 
hope she dies : then only, in its last moment, her face clears up 
—she had conquered Time. 

In her second book of novels, Mirrors (Zerkala) Mme. 
Hippins passes from zstheticism to the building up of a moral 
ideal. Love is no more considered as a dream of ecstasy, but 
as an important part of real life, as a moral test. Those who. 
are capable of true love prove thereby their spiritual 
worth, those who are not are valueless. In the first 
novel Mme. Hippins symbolically explains her religious 
creed which forms the foundation of her moral judgments. 
She believes in the Eternal Spirit and considers men as 
mirrors in which the spirit is differently reflected according 
to the good and bad quality of the mirror. She unites thus 
an idealistic conception of the universe with a good deal 
of pessimism in her criticising the ordinary ways and feelings 
of men. Her heroines are, as in the first book, highly idealistic, 
without being either so young or so fantastic. They live a 
real life and try to make it consistent with their ideal. They 
are—in most of the novels — loved by two men, and the psycho- 
logical problem consists in the opposition of two different kinds 
of love—the question is which of the two mirrors rightly re- 
flects the Spirit, which disfigures it. The different novels in 
which this problem is taken up abound in interesting characters, 
in very well observed particularities of life, in poetic de- 
scriptions. 

In her newest, third book Mme. Hippins appears deeply 
absorbed in religious questions. She professes a new con- 
ception of the Christian teaching, disapproves the ascetic 
spiritualism with its disdain for earthly feelings and desires 
and tries to show that the spiritual ascent is proved only if con- 
nected with love for all things earthly. This idea is expressed 
in a mystical drama, Zhe Sacred Blood, as well as in two 
novels, Zhe Sacred Flesh and The Dawning of the Spirit. 
They all teach the love of mankind as well as each single object 
of a personal attachment with a devotion ready for any sacrifice 
—and out of this love grows the right understanding of 


religious duties which are not entirely fulfilled if life and its. 


claims are disregarded. 

Mme. Hippins is also a distinguished poet and her verses are 
intensely passionate and exquisite in form and melody. They 
also express in lyric form a longing for things eternal, a 
weariness of life as it is. “My window is high above the 
earth ”—so she sings in a pathetic and lovely song—“ and I 
see but the sky and the setting sun”. . . . “I know not 
whence comes my desire, but I know my soul claims a 
wonder” . . . “I love but what does not exist on earth.” Most 
of her verses are prayers to God who manifests Himself only in 
the tormenting longing of men for breaking the bondage of 
Time and Space. She believes in the spiritual force of the 
longing soul and exclaims with a strange self-reliance: “I love 
myself as I love God—and thus my soul will be saved.” This. 
sounds like pride but is only the utterance of a passionately 
hoping soul. 


For This Week’s Books see page 88. 
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- THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 
Breakfast and 
ig Supper. 
30 
is 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
ct 
1) Boiling Water 
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e. 
- WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
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ESTABLISHED IS85I. 
1S 
| BIRKBECK BANK. 
g Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
a 23 on Deposits, repay d 23 x 
y STOCKS AND 
)- Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
S BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with ful! particulars, post free. 
- C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
ORIENT-PAGCIFIG LINE 
\- 
c TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
“ ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
1 | seve oe EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT COLOM ED, MAR- 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. London, 
S. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, McEwan. 

** The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Liloyd’s News. 

Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY — at 8. 


E GI 
E EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


MATIN 

DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. cortins. 
Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30. “MOTHER GOOSE.” 

DAN LENO, Herbert Campbell, F. Emney, L. Caird, Little Zola, Madge Lessing, 

Maude Beatty, Marie George, Fanny Joyce, Grigolatis, &e. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE MILLINERY DUCHESS.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
FTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


SHA 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5.- CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


VERY SUNDAY, nest 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCH — 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. 

Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. NEwMaN, na 320 Regent Street. 


DR: J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ever vi 
CHLORODYNE Gold, best remedy = for Coughs, 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CAUTION. —Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
defendant was which, he to say, had been 
sworn to." —See Times, 13 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. x » 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘ Dr. Cons Browne’ s CHLoRopyNE” on the Government 
stamp. edical T. ‘estimony accompanies bottle 


Overwhelming 
MaNuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, Sc. . 


THE LANE 
DEPOSIT 


61-62 Chancery Lane. 
, under the Depositor’s 


Provides means for placing in Absolute Safety, 
own control, and Open to Daily Inspection, all kinds of 


Plate, Jewels, Manuscripts, and Valuables of 


every description. 


SAFES from, £1 18. per annum. 
STRONG ROOMS from && SS. per annum. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING 
Special arrangements made for storing Property during owner's temporary absence. 


DEPOSIT BANK. 
Money received on ene for short aati at 24 per cent. interest. 


PROPRIETORS— 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
OFFICES COMPANY, Limited. 


it, which is open free from 9 A.M. 
1 particulars may be obtained from 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe De 
to 6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full 
E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary. 


63-64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


co-operation earnestly invited. 
ANONYMCUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
espondents ai are room that their names will not be given up when letters are 
ama ‘ Private,” but they are oe to supply full particulars respecting. 
dates, oo names and conduct, to post cnet letters or call at this office 
Promptly. 


105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


By WILLIAM STRANG. 


THE ADVENTURES 


OF DON QUIXOTE. 
In 30 Etchings by WILLIAM STRANG. 
Foolscap folio, printed on O.W. hand-made paper by F. GOULDING. 
Limited to 200 copies. £5 5s. net. 


LONDON BEFORE 
THE CONQUEST. 


By W. R. LETHABY. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Re >’ Telegraph. —‘‘ A scholarly and critical book on a very fascinating theme. 
...An admirable little volume, well illustrated and well cola: * 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
By Dr. N. G. PIERSON. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. A. WorTzeEL. 
Jol. I. 8vo. Ios. net. 


ese of Value in Exchange—Rent of Land—Rent 
of Houses—Interest on Capital—Profits of Entrepreneurs—Wages of Labour—On 
ees 1 Monetary Systems—Banking in the Principal ¢ ntries—Bills of 

Exchanges— Regulation of C i ppendi 


A HISTORY OF 
The PROBLEMS of PHILOSOPHY. 


By PAUL JANET and GABRIEL SEAILLES. 
Translated by ADA MONAHAN. Edited by Professor HENRY 
Jones, LL.D. 
Vol. 1. PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. Il. ETHICS, METAPHYSICS, AND THEODICY. 
‘Sv0. Ios. net each vol, 


MEMORIES OF 
A HUNDRED YEARS. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. extra crown Sve. 2Is. net. 


- NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


POMPEII: Its Life and Art. 


By AUGUST MAU. 
Translated by FRANcIS W. KELseEY. With numerous Illustrations. 


Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REARRANGED. 
LIFE HISTORY ALBUM, 
TABLES, AND CHARTS. 


FOR RECORDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF — AND MIND 
FROM CHILDHOOD UPWAR 


With Introductory 
Second Edition, Rearranged by FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Medium 8vo. 5s. net. 


OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM. 


By W. H. GHENT. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article : 
MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


General Gordon: a Sketch of his Life and Character (Reginald 
Haines), Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co. Is. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


The Secret of Her Life (A. M. and W. I. Rowe), 6s. ; The Eyeglass 
of Truth (Clark Stephens), 3s. 6d.; A Girl in Love (Claire 
Carruthers), 3s. DRANE. 

The Long Vigil (F. Jenner Tayler). Unwin. 6s. 

Bush Studies (Barbara Baynton. ‘Greenback Library”). Duck. 
worth. Is. 6d. net. 

Not in Fellowship (*‘ Alien”). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Woman of Mystery (Georges Ohnet). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

By a Finnish Lake (Paul Waineman); Lord Leonard the Luckless 
(W. E. Norris). METHUEN. 6s. each. 


HIsTory. 


London FP meng the Conquest (W. L. Lethaby). Macmillan, 
75s. net. 

Parliament Past and Present (Arnold Wright and Philip Smith. 
Vol. II.). Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Civilisation in Congoland (H. R. Fox Bourne). King and Son, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Memories of a Hundred Years (Edward Everett Hale. 2 vols.). New 

ork: The Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan. 2!s, 

net. 

Rhode Island: its Making and its Meaning (Irving Berdine Richman. 
2vols.). Putnam’s. 21s. 


Law. 


The Education Act 1902 (Ernest Arthur Jelf). Horace Cox. 
2s. 6d. net. 
The Question of English Divorce. Grant Richards. 2s. net. 


REPRINTS. 


Select Essays of John Henry Cardinal Newman (with an Introduction 
by George Sampson). The Walter Scott Publishing Company. 
Is. 6d. 
ScHOOL Books. 


How to Work Arithmetic (Leonard Norman), Part I. (Second 
Edition) and Part II. Rugby: Over. 15. 6d. net each. 

Esmond (With Introduction and Notes), 2s. 6d. ; Asia (F. D. and 
A. J. Herbertson), 2s. ; Chevaliers de Charlemagne (Mrs. J. G. 
Frazer), 6a. BLACK. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Principles of Economics (Dr. N. G. Pierson. Translated from the 
Dutch by A. A. Wotzel. Vol. I.). Macmillan. Ios. net. 

Life History Album (Second Edition. Rearranged by Francis 
Galton). Macmillan. 55. net. 

The Veterinary Pharmacopceia (George and Charles Gresswell. 
Second Edition revised). Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 

Our Benevolent Feudalism (W. J. Ghent). New York : The Mac- 
millan Company ; London: Macmillan. §5. net 

Can Telepathy Explain? Results of Psychical Research (Minot J. 
Savage). Putnam’s. 35. 6d. 

Volcanic Studies in Many Lands (Tempest Anderson). Murray. 
21s, net. 

Problems in Astrophysics (Agnes M. Clerke). Black. 20s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Age of the Fathers: being Chapters in the History of the Church 
during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries (William Bright. 2 vols.). 
Longmans. 28s. net. 

The Church Calendar (Bya Layman). Drane. 6s. 

The Conflict of Duties and Other Essays (Alice Gardner). Unwin. 


7s. 6d. 

Will Christ Come? (George St. Clair). Harrison. 55. net. 

Six Lectures on the Book of Genesis as the Primary Gospel (James 
Green). Rivingtons. 

The First Bible (Colonel C. R. Conder). Blackwood. 5s. 


TRAVEL. 


Picturesque Old Houses (Allan Fea). Bousfield. 10s. 6d. net. 

Among the People of British Columbia (Frances E. Herring). 
Unwin. 6s. net. 

Practical Hints for Travellers in the Near East : a Companion to the 
Guide Books (E. A. Reynolds-Ball). Marlborough. 2s. 6d. 


VERSE. 


Myrtle and Oak (Rennell Rodd). Boston and Chicago: Forbes and 
Co. $1.00 net. 

The Never-Ending Wrong (L. Cranmer Byng); The Knight of the 
Maypole (John Davidson). Grant Richards. 55. net each. 

As Crownéd Queen, and Other Poems ; King and Cardinal (Stringer 
Bateman). Simpkin, Marshall. 

Streamlets from the Fount of Poesy (N. B. Gazder). Leadenhall 
Press. 


From the Eastern Sea (Yone Noguchi). Published at 151 Brixton 


Road. 2s. 
Perseus and Andromeda (Alphonse Courlander). Unicorn Press, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Limelight Lays (Albert Chevalier). Bristol : Arrowsmith. Is. 
Songs in Solitude (Roland Hill). Simpkin, Marshall, 35. 6d. net. 
Jephtha: a Drama Translated from the Latin of George Buchanan 
(A. Gordon Mitchell). Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 35. 6d. 
net. 
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Golden String : a Day Book for Busy Men and Women (arranged by 
Susan, Countess of Malmesbury and Violet Brooke-Hunt). 
Murray. 55. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


Canal System of England, The (H. Gordon Thompson). Unwin. 


2s net. 

Character Building (Booker T. Washington). Grant Richards. 
6s. net. 

Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy (Joseph Lee). New York: 
The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 
Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical (Herbert Spencer). 

Watts and Co. 6d. 

Era Annual, The, 1903. 49 Wellington Street. 15. 

Field Training, Catechism on (Second Edition. Revised and Edited 
by Major S. T. Banning), 2s. 6d. net ; Regimental Duties made 
Easy (Major S. T. Banning), 5s. Gale and Polden. 

Heroes of the Norselands ; Their Stories (Retold by Katharine F. 
Boult). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

rane Grammar Self-taught (Capt. C. A. Thimm). Marlborough. 


Sent Bank, The, of the United States (Ralph C. H. Catterall). 
Chicago: at the University Press. $3.00. 

Soup and Sauce Book, The (Elizabeth Douglas). Grant Richards. 2s. 

What I Sawin South "Africa, September and October 1902 (J. Ramsay 
Macdonald). ‘‘ The Echo” Office. 6d. 

Willing’s Press Guide 1903. Is. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR January, 1903 :—The Humane 
Review, Is. net; The Monist, 50c.; The Bookbuyer, 15¢c. ; 
Current Literature, 25c.; The Forum, 50c.; Book News, §s. ; 
La Revue (Ancienne ‘* Revue des Revues”), f. 30c. ; The Edin- 
burgh Review, 6s. ; The English Historical Review, 5s.; The 
Quarterly Review, 6s. 


Mr. MURRAY has just published 
the following Works. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 393. JANUARY, 1903. 
1. IRELAND FROM WITHIN. 
2. SOUTH AMERICAN AND THEIR ORIGIN (lIllus- 
trated). By R. Lypexker, F.R.S 

3. THE QUEEN OF THE BLUE STOCKINGS. 

4. THE GAME OF SPECULATION. 

5. EMILE ZOLA: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 

6. A CONSPECTUS OF SCIENCE. By Sir M. Foster, M.P., F.R.S. 
7. RECENT SPORT AND TRAVEL. 

8 DIARISTS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

g. THE EARLY ART OF THE NETHERLANDS. By Mrs. Apy. 
1o. UNIVERSITY REFORM IN INDIA. 

11. THE PORT OF LONDON. 
12, NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
13. THE POLITICAL LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON. 


Memorials of its Members, with an Enquiry into the History of Yachting and its 
Development in the Solent, and a Complete List of Members with their Yachts 
from the Foundation of the Club to the Present Time. From the Official 
Records) By MONTAGUE GUEST, Librarian of the R.Y.S., and 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, Author of ‘‘ The Amusements of Old London,” &c. 
Medium 8vo. £1 115. 6d. net. 


VOLCANIC STUDIES IN MANY 
LANDS. 


Being Reproductions of Photographs, by the Author, of above one hundred actual 
objects, with Explanatory Notices. By TEMPEST ANDERSON, M.D., 
B.Sc.Lond., F.R.G.S., P.C., Fellow of University College, London, Hon. 
Secretary Yorkshire Philosophical Society. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


GOLDEN STRING. 


A Day Book for Busy Men and Women. By SUSAN, COUNTESS OF 
MALMESBURY, and Miss VIOLET BROOKE- HUNT. Gilt edges, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s d. 
One Year ... oe I 10 4 
Haif Year... O14 ave OIF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SA 7 Y REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


In the event di, being yore in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIE he Publisher would be glad ry a 
immediately. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST. 
THE ACE OF THE FATHERS: 


Being Chapters in the History of the Church during 
the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. 
By the late WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D. 


Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church. 


Edited by WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford, and 
C. H. TURNER, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


a vols. 8vo. 28s. net. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET'S LIFE. 
With Portrait by Sir JOHN MILLAIS, Bart. 8vo. 6s. net. 
*,* A Postscript by Sir THOMAS SMITH, Bart., is new to this Edition 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PACET, Bart. 


Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ROCHESTER, AND OTHER LITERARY RAKES OF 


COURT OF CHARLES II. WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 
THEIR SURROUNDINGS. By the Author of “‘ The Life of Sir Keneln 
Digby,” “‘ The Life of a Prig,” &c. With 15 Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 
‘* Here we must bring our extracts from this fascinating if rather discursive book 
to a close. It throws a vivid light upon a particular side view of the Court of 
Charles II. which has hitherto been somewhat neglected.”—S¢. James's Gazette. 


BACTERIA IN DAILY LIFE. By Mrs. Percy 


FRANKLAND, F.R.M.S. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
ConTENTs :—Bacteriology in the | —Milk Dangers and Remedies—Bac- 
Victorian Era—What to Breathe Sun- | teria and Ice—Some Poiscns and their 
shine and Life—Bacteriology and Water | Prevention. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUCHTER: its Forms, its 


Cause, its Development, and its Value. By James Sutty, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Here we must leave this delightful book—delightful as much for its scholarship 
and its lucidity as for its penetrating insight into the psychology of laughter and its 
keen app ion of the h sides of human nature.”—S7. ¥ames's Gazette. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


ECYPT AND THE HINTERLAND TO THE 


RE-OPENING OF THE SUDAN. By Freperic W. Futter. With 
Frontispiece and Map of Egypt and the Sudan. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. Newnott, M.A., Canonand Chancellor of 
St. Paul's; and the Rev. Darweti Stone, M. A., Principal 
"of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. Cuar.es 


BopincTon, Canon and Precentor of Lichfield. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. Rostnson, B.D., Vicar of All Hallows 
Barking by the Tower. 


PASTORAL VISITATION. By the Rev. H. E. 


Savace, M.A., Vicar of South Shields. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


BY THE RAMPARTS OF JEZREEL: 


A Romance of Jehu, King of Israel. 
By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 


With Frontispiece by LANcELoT Sregp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 403. JANUARY, 1903. Price 6s. 
I THE BLOCKADE OF | ve yyy ZOLA: LES TROIS 


BREST. 
Il. ON THE PROGRESS OF vIL PRE. ‘PAST AND FUTURE 
MEDICINE SINCE 31893. OF ACTORY LEGISLA- 
III. THE NOVELS OF MR. TION 
VIII. MODFRN 


HENRY JAMES. 
IV. PANSLAVISM IN THE 1X. MADAME DE _LIEVE 
NEAR EAST. X. FOREIGN POLITICS AND 


V. DOUBLE STARS. COMMON-SENSE. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 69. JANUARY. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
CONTENTS. 
t.—ARTICLE. 


= ROMAN LEGIONS IN BRITAIN, A.D. 43-72. By B. W. 
ENDE 
GIAN MATTEO GIBERTI. Tucker. Part I. 
CROMWELL AND THE CRO ¢ Firtn, LL.D. Part II. 
THE “SWEDISH PLOT” 1716-7. 
2—NOTES AND DOCUMEN EWS OF BOOKS. 
4-—-NOTICES OF PERIODICAL BUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
89 
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THE COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS OF 
J. E. D. LONGSTAFFE, Eso., AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, January 20, 1903, and F Day, at 1 o'clock 

ae COINS, and MED LS, including a lar of the Collection of 

Longstaffe, Esq., which comprises Edward I III. Noble, rare variety 

rter Noble, rare Groat with Roman N.'s in London, Silver Money of 

ichard I[. and Henry IV., all rare ; and other properties, including a fine series 

of Charles I., Oxfora ound Piece, Shrewsbu Ten shilling Pieces, &c. ; also a few 
Greek and Roman Coins and Foreign Pieces, 

may be had. 


May be viewed. 


THE COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, THE 
PROPERTY OF W. T. PEVIER, Esy., AND THE REMAINING 
PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE W. RENDLE, Eso. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ee at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Janua 22, and Two Following Days, at 10'clock 
sely, BOOKS and MEANT SCRIPTS, comprising the remaining rortion of the 
Botncrien of the late W Rendle, Esq., aanes topographical books, an impor- 
un collection of tracts, broadsides, engravings &c., relating to Southwark ; serial 
blicati ns, books of reference, &c. e Collection of the works of Charles 
ickens, the property of W. T. Pevier, tirst editions of the Pickwick 
Dicken Sketches by Boz, Vil'age Coquettes, Tale of Two Cities, &c. ; Illustrations 
to the works of Dickens, Dickensiana, &c. Other Properties, comprising sporting 
books and hooks with coloured plates ; Scott's Waverley Novels, first edition, com- 
lete set ; Smith's Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. ; books illustrated by Rowlandson, 
ruikshank, and Leech. Elizabethan literature, includi: g Spenser's Colin Clouts 
Come Home Again, 1595: Prothalamion, 15 Shak: speare’s Works, fourth folio 
edition, 1€85, and the frst illustrated edition, 6 vols., 1709: publications of the 
Villon Society and Vale Press. Illustrated Books, comprising Mrs. Julia Frankau’s 
Eightee: th ( entury Colour Prints, Hayley's Life of Romney, (Euvres de Wouver- 
mans, Turner's Englend and Wales, caricatures and engravings, early printed books, 
liturgical and Biblical literature, contemporary poetry, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOooKMEN, Lonvon. Codes: Unicove and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and ond 23rd Street, New 
York, and 244 BEDFORD ST. DON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING ‘pul _gxcellent facilities pre- 
Branch House in London f most favourable 

ior their own STANDARD PUBLI TIONS es and for ALL 
AMERICAN ‘BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


upplementary List, (No. 331), just 
MANY NEW PURCHA ASES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT KOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


T 3d. to gd. in the Shilling Discount. Just issued 
and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books, from the published 
:prices ot which the above discount 1s allowed by 


GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorcate Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.-—The Rev. 

Cc. D. L. BODE has < removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 
near hear S Prospectus on 
application 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Eighth 
Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the 
Room, Exploration Building, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 25th March, 

1903, at 11 A.M., for the following business :— 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for 
= year ending 31st December, 1902, and the Reports of the Directors and 

uditors. 

2. To elect two Directors i place of Messrs. F, Eckstein and M. Michaelis, 
who retire by with the provision of the Compan 
Articles of Reodetes, but who are eligible and offer themselves > 
re-election. 

3- To elect two Auditors in the of Messrs. C. L. Andersson and Howard 
Pim, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to fix their remuneration 
for the past audit. 

4- To transact General business. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from 25th March to the 31st March, 1903, both 

-days inclusive. 


Holders of New Share Warrants to Bearer (s*. shares) wishing to be repre- 
go 


sented at the Meeting must produce their Share Warrants at the places and within 
the times following :— 

(a) At the Head office of the C h burg at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding oF he Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C,, 
at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting, 

(c) At the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
Taitbout, at least 30'days before the date appointed jor the holding of the 
Meeting. 

Upon such production a Certificate of Production and Proxy Form will be 

issued, under which such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either 


in person or by 
™ — By Order of the Board, 
H. A. READ, Secretary, 


Head Office: Exploration Building, Johannesburg, 
Ist January, 1903. ' 
Issued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
12th January, 1903. ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary, 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventh 


Annual Ordinary General Meeting of _ ye for the year ending 

1st December, 1902, will be held in the Board Room of Exploration Building, 

Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 18th March, 1903, at 11 A.M., for the following 
siness :— 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Account: for the year ending 31st December, 1902, and the Reports 
of the Directors and Auditors. 

2. To elect sixDirectors in the place of Messrs. R. W. pn a og H. A. Rogers, 
E. Birkenruth, Francis Drake, L. Reyersbach, and C. Redwood, who 
retire in accordance with the provisions of the s Articles of Asso- 
ciation, but who are eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 

3- To elect two Auditors in place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson and Howard Pim, 
who retire, but who are eligible for re-election, and to fix their remuneration 
for the past audit. 

4- To transact General Business. 


The Transfer Books will be closed from the 18th March, 1903, to the 24th March, 
1903, both days inclusive. 
Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within the times following :— 
(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 ey om Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
(c) At the Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
FS ner eng at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the 
eeting 
By Order of the Board, 
H. A. READ, Secretary. 
Head Office : Exploration Building, rst January, 1903. 


Issued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
gth January, 1903. ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


FIELD LANE 
Ragged Schools & Refuges, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 
(Established over 60 Years.) 


Will YOU HELP the Committee to Relieve the 
STARVING POOR this SEVERE WINTER? 


Creche for Babies. 
5,916 Attendances during last year. 


Industrial Home for Waifs. 
130 Maintained and Educated. 


Refuges for Homeless Poor. 
746 Maintained last year. 


Deserving Poor of the Neighbourhood Relieved. 


3,000 attend the Institution every week. 


The Committee have been enabled to relieve Numbers of Cases of 


Semi-Starvation and Dire Want which have been brought 
under notice by the Bible Schools, Mothers’ Meetings, Maternal 
Society, &c. Xc.; 


Funds are still Urgently Needed. 


Bankers : as BarcLay & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 


Secretary: Mr. PereGRiIne at the Institution, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 
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The List of Subscriptions will be closed on or before Thursday, 22nd January, 1903. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN, PICCADILLY & BROMPTON RAILWAY CO. 


Incorporated by the Brompton and Piccadill 
further = conferred by Acts of 1899 and 1902, and having the powers and 
rights of the Great Northern and Strand Railway Company (incorporated by 
the Great Northern and Strand Railway Act, 1899) transferred to it by the 
Great Northern and Strand Railway Act, 1902. 


AUTHORISED SHARE CAPITAL - £4,825,000, 


In 482,500 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, with power to issue £1,608,000 
Debentures. 


DIRECTORS OF THE RAILWAY COMPANY : 

SIR HENRY FOWLER, M.P., Chairman. 

*LORD FARRER, Director of Midland Railway Company. 

— HOGG, Esgq., Chairman of North British and Mercantile Insurance 
‘company. 

ee ad CHARLES PROBYN, Esq., Director of Great Northern Railw ay 
mpany. 

*#C, J. CATER SCOTT, Esq., Chairman of London and India Docks Compan y. 

* Di of the Underg d Electric Railways Company of London, Limited. 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS offer for Sale :— 
200,000 of the above Shares of £10 each. 


Dividend at the fixed rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on the amount for 
the time being paid up on all the above Shares, is guaranteed in perpetuity by the 
TUNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS COMPANY OF LONDON, 
LIMITED, 
by the agreement for a lease hereinafter mentioned. 


The Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Limited, which have 
.a fully Subscribed Capital of £5,000,000, half of which has. been paid up, are, under 
the construction agreements n.entioned below, bound to construct and equip the 
Railways and Works of the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Railway 
Company, and to provide the land and easements req: ired therefor in considera- 
tion of the allotment or payment to the Underground Company 
‘the whole of the Share Capital and Debenture Stock of the kailway Compan’ 
(taken at par). The Underground Company have entered into an agreement with 
Messrs. Speyer Brothers aud the Railway Company to the effect that the holders 
of the 200,007 Shares now offered, and of a further, number not exceeding 120,000 
‘Ordinary Shares of the present Authorised Capital of the Railway Company, 
shall, as between themselves and the holders of the remaining 162,500 Ordinar 
Shares, be entitled to receive out of the profits of the Railway Company, whic 
swould otherwise be available for payment of dividends on all the above-mentioned 
482,500 Ordinary Shares, a cumulative preferential dividend at the sate of Four per 
cent. per annum in priority to the dividends on the said 162,500 Ordinary Shares as 
and when such Shares or the proceeds thereof shall become the property of the 
‘Underground Company. 


The Price is £10 per Share, payable as follows :— 


£1 O O per Share on Application. 
300 o Allotment. 


300 March, 1903. 

110 0 + 2nd April, 1903. 

110 0 Pr 5th May, 1903. 
£10 0 0 


‘Upon eon of the Instalment due on Allotment, Scrip Certificates ‘to bearer ” 
wiil issued which will be exchanged for fully paid Shares of the Great 
Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Railway Company. No Stamp Duty will 
be payable by the Su scribers. 

Payment in full may be made on All , under at the rate of 4 per 
‘ —_- peranoum. Dividend at the rate of 4 percent. will accrue from the respective 
es. 
Dividends payable on the 1st of February and rst of August in each year. 


‘The Subscription will be opened simultaneously in Amsterdam by Messrs. 
Teixeira de Mattos Brothers. 


The Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway as authorised by 
Parliament « xtends, as will be seen by the map enclosed with the Prospectus, from 
the Finsbury Park Station of the Great Northern Railway Company to the Earl's 
‘Court Station of the Metropolitan District Railway Company, thus passing through 
the heart of the most important shopping and pleasure districts of the Metropolis, 
which afford constaut traffic during about 18 hours out of the 24 in both directions. 
Fron Finsbury Park to King’s Cross the Railway runs, by virtue of a Statutory 
agreement witn the Great Northern Railway Company, under the main line of that 
company, thence it proceeds across H lIborn to Piccadilly Circus, via Long Acre 
-and Coventry Street, tren along Piccadilly and the Brompton Road, through South 
Kensington to Earl’s Court. By a Billi of the next Session powers are sought for 
-extensicn to Hammersmith and Shepherd’s Bush, also to Mansion House Station. 

Under two construction contract. ma ‘e with the Railway Company, the Under- 
ground Electric yom who have a fully subscribed Capital of ‘45,000,000 in 
_500,0¢0 Shares of £10 each, on which £5 per Share has been paid up, are bound to 
construct and fully equip the above-mentioned Railway and to perform all the other 
obligations imposed on the Railway Company by its Acts in connexion with the 
construction of such railway, and to provide the requisite land and easements, and 
to pay compensations, in cu: sideration of the issue or payment to them of practi- 
‘cally the whole of the Shares and Debenture Stock of the Kailway Company or of 
the proceeds thereof on the certificates ot the Railway Company's Restesens The 
-cunstruction of this railway is being actively proceeded with. 

The Underground blectric Company have also entered into an agreement for a 
Lease to them of the railway and undertaking of the Kailway Compauy in perpetuity 
by whicn the Underground Klectric Company agree to pay and satisfy ali expenses 
-aud liabilities properly payable out of the revenue of the Railway Company, and 
-aiso to pay tu the Railway Company a net rent in respect of each year, equal to 
4 per cent. for such year on the amount for the time being paid wp ou the Deben- 
itu es, Debenture Stuck, Shares and Stock issued by the Railway Company with the 
consent of the Underground Electric Company. ‘Th:s Lease is to be granted under 
‘the Railway Company's Special Act of 1902, of which the following are extracts :— 

** The Company (The Railw-y Company) shall grant, and the said Limited Com- 
spany (The Underground Electric Com, any) shall take, a lease in perpetuity of the 
undertaking vf the Company, e:ther at a rent payable to the Company or ona 
guarantee of dividend to the Company, equivalent to not less than four per centum 
on the Debenture and share Capital of tne Company as from time to time created 
and issued. . . . Such lease shail not be valid until a certificate has been obtained 
irom the Buard o: Trade that the Company bave paid up one-half of the Capital 
authorised to be raised by the Company's Acts of 1897 and 1899 and this Act, and 
have expenced for the purpose of such Acts a sum equal thereto, and that the said 
_. Until the granting of the Lease payments are to be made under the Agreement as 
the Lease had been 

¢ Under ind Electric Company hold an interest practically enabling them 
the Metroplivan District Kailway, which is tes to 
United 


electric traction ; they likewise hold a controlling interest in the London 


Circus Railway Act, 1897, with | 


Tramways, with 23k miles o for traffic, and further 524 miles authorised, 
already carrying at the rate of forty million passengers per annum, and feeding the 
Metropolitan District Railway at Hammersmith ; they also own almost the entire 
Share Capital of the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, which connects with the 
Railway Company's railway at Piccadilly Circus, and is now rapidly nearing com- 
pletion, and they own the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway. which 


' connects with the Railway at Cranbourn Street, and is also being vigorously pushed 


of practically 


forward. 

It is in contemplation to work these railways and tr ys practically as one 
undertaking, which will not only encourage the development of traffic, but also 
secure economies in operation. Electric power for the whole undertaking will be 
provided from the large power-house now being erected by the Underground Com- 
pany at Chelsea. 

The Shares offered have been agreed to be purchased by Messrs. S; 

Application for a Stock Exchange settlement and quotation will 
course. 

Applications for Shares must be made on the enclosed form to Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C., accompanied with a deposit of One Pound 
per Share. Jn default of payment of the sum due on Allotment or of any sub- 

q Instal ts, the All all payments will be subject to forfeiture 
by Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 

Copies of the above-mentioned Acts of Parliament, Construction Contracts dated 
respectively the 15th of April, 1902, and 25th of July, 1902, Agreement fur a Lease, 
and Agreement as to Dividends, both dated the 13th of January, 1903, can be seen 
at the office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 

7 Lothbury, London, E.C., 17th January, 1903. 


yer Brothers. 
made in due 


The following is the report of Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., the Consulting 
Engineer to the Underground Electric p= haa Company of London, Limited :— 


21 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W., 7 January, 1903. 
To the Chairman and Directors of the 
UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS CO. OF LONDON, LTD. 


Gentlemen, 
GREAT NORTHERN, PICCADILLY AND BROMPTON RAILWAY. 


In accordance with your instructions I have examined the Contracts, Sub- 
contracts, Specifications, Contract Drawings, Plans and Sections for the above 
Railway, and have to report as follows :— 

The Railway will be about 7} miles in length, and similar in construction to the 
Central London Railway, each line of way being carried in a separate cast-iron 
tunnel of 114 feet internal diameter laid in the London clay. 

In engineering details the line is very similar to the cast-iron tubular railways 
already built, or that are now in course of construction, and the ‘Railway generally 
involves no special or untried methods. 

The tunnels for the through roads, as also those for the stations, are similar in 
diameter to those on the Central London Railway. The station platforms will, 
however, be 350 feet in length, as against 325 feet on the Central London, thus 
enabling longer trains to be run. Access from the station buildings to the plat- 
forms will be provided by means of lifts and spiral staircases. 

Special attention is Coles paid to the question of improved ventilation, and 
separate inlets for fresh air and wu tt shafts for foul air, with fans worked by 
special machinery, will be provided at the stations. 

The platforms and rolling stock are to be constructed of non-inflammable wood. 

The stations, nineteen in number, will be placed at the import«nt places of Earl's 
Court, Gloucester Road, South Kensington, Brompton Road, Knigh sbridge, Hyde 
Park Corner, Down Street, Dover Street, Piccadilly Circus, Charing Cross 
(Cranbourn Street), Covent Garden, Holborn, Russell Square, King's Cross, York 
Road, Caledonian Road, Holloway, Gillespie Road, and Finsbury Park. 

Exchange with other Railways has been provided for, at the following places :— 
At Earl’s Court Station with the Metropolitan District Railway, at Gloucester 
Road and South Kensington Stations with the Metropolitan and Metrovolitan 
District Railways, at Piccadilly Circus Station with the Baker Street & Waterloo 
Railway, at Cranbourn Street Station with the Charing Cross, Euston & Hampstead 
ag and at King’s Cross and Finsbury Park Stations with the Great Northern 

way. 

The motive power will be electricity, for the supply of which an ample power 
house is now being erected and equipped at Lots Road, Chelsea. 

The Contracts for the completion and equipment of the Railways for full 
operation have been taken by the Underground Electric Railways Company of 
London, Limited, who are to receive in payment the Securities of the Great 
Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Railway Company. 

The sub-contracts for the construction of the railway (the terms of which are in 
the usual form) have been placed with the two well-known firms of Messrs. Walker, 
Price & Reeves and Messrs. Walter Scott and Middleton. - 

The whole of the works and equipment of the railway are, in accordance with the 
terms of the contracts, to be completed as respects the Brompton and Piccadilly 
portion by April, 1905, and as respects the Great Northern portion by December, 
1906. Notices to treat for the greater portion of the property required have 
served on the owners and occupiers. The works are now in progress, shafts having 
been sunk, and the permanent tunnels, both for stations and for running road, 
being in course of construction, at the following places along the line of route, 
viz. :—South Kensington, Gloucester Road, Knightsbridge, Hyde Park Corner, 
King’s Cross, ork Koad and Caledonian Road. 

The line will provide a valuable through service from the South-West to the 
North-East of Londun, affording to these districts an easy route to the important 
centres of Hyde Park Corner, Bond Street, Piccadilly, rag Street, Holborn, 
and Lincoln’s Inn. It may be anticipated that a heavy tratfic will be developed, 
not merely in the business hours of the morning and eveving, but throughout the 
whole aay, as the railway will give access to those parts of London which contain 
so many of the best shops, art galleries, theatres and places of public encerta in- 
ment. 


I am, Gentlemen, Yours 
(Signed) J. WOLFE BARRY. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN, PICCADILLY & BROMPTON RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
Offer of 200,000 4 per Cent. Guaranteed Ordinary Shares of £10 each. 

To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS. 

YOu to Of the above Shares 
of £10 each, upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated 17th January, 
per Share, and..........engage to accept the above or any less number you may 
allot to......++.., and to make the further payments thereon in accordance with 
the said Prospectus. 


Signature 


Name in full 
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-The Saturday Review. 


17 January, 1903 


EYRE SPOTTISWOODE. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


ce) 


EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


(Zssued under the Authority of the Board of Education, and Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty) :— 


Vol. I.—Under Revision. Vol. II.—Physical Education. Heuristic 
Method of Teaching. University Education in France, 6s. 2d. 
Vol. III. — Education in Switzerland, Prussia, Baden, and 
Sweden, 3s. 3d. Vol. IV.—(Canada, Newfoundland, West 
Indies), 4s. 8d. Vol. V.—(Cape Colony, Natal, Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Malta), 4s. Vol. VI.—Pre- 
Seem Schools for Boys; their place in English Secondary 

ucation. Price by Post, 2s. 73d. Vol. VII.—Rural Educa- 
tion in France, 1s. 4d. Vol. VIII.—Education in Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, Holland, Hu » &c., 3s. 2d. Supplement to 
Vol. VIII.—Education in the Netherlands, 5d. Vol. IX.—Edu- 
cation in Germany, 2s. 7d. Vol. X.— Education in the United 
States, Part I., 2s. 3d. Vol. XI., Do., Part iI., 2s. 6d. Issued 
under the direction of MicHagEL E. SADLER. 


A detailed List on Applicatirn, 


LETTER FROM THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 


ON THE CRITICISMS OF AN OPPONENT OF THE EDUCATION 
BILL, 1902. 2d. ; by post, 3d. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 3d., by post, 4d. 
MODEL COURSE OF PHYSICAL TRAINING for use in 


the Upper Departments of Public Elementary Schools. (Boards), 9d. 


HOURLY MEANS OF THE READINGS OBTAINED FROM 
THE SELF-RECORDING INSTRUMENTS AT THE FIVE OBSER- 
VATORIES. Under the Meteorological Council, 1899. 37s. 6d. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INQUIRE 
AS TO THE EXISTING ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE COLLEC- 
TION AND CUSTODY OF LOCAL RECORDS, and as to Further 
Measures which it may be advisable to take for the Purpose. 6d. Appendices 
to ditto, 2s. 4d. 


SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1902: including the 
Papers Set at the Evening Examinations in April and May, and at the Day 
Examinations in June and July. 6d. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN PLANNING AND FITTING 


UP PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. ad. 


CALENDAR OF THE STUART PAPERS BELONCING 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING, preserved at Windsor Castle. Vol. I. 
2s. 11d. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. Report 


on Manuscripts in Various Collections. Vol. I., Berwick-upon-Tweed, Burford 
and Lostwithiel Corporations; the Counties of Wilts and Worcester; the 
Bishop of Chichester ; and the Deans and Chapters of Chichester, Canterbury, 
and Salisbury. 2s. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS OF HIS CRACE THE 


DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. Preserved at Welbeck Abbey. Vol. VI. 
as. od. ; Vol. VII. 2s. 3d. 


A CUIDE TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS 1875 AND 
1890, AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS, 1888 and 1894, with 
the Incorporated Acts relating to Urban and Rural District Councils, together 
with the Private Street Works Act, 1892. By L. Gacnes, L.M.M., B.A.. 
Barrister (Counsel to the Associations of District Councils). 3s. 6d. 


PUBLIC CENERAL ACTS. Cheap Edition. Published. 


by Authority. Red Cloth, price 3s. ; by post, 3s. 4d. 1902 volume will soon 
be published. This volume contains all the Public Acts passed during the 


Session, with Index to same ; also Tables showing the effect of the Legislation, 


together with complete and classified Lists of the titles of all the Local and 
Private Acts passed during the Session. 


All Public Bills under Diseussion in either House! of Parliament are. 


on Sale to the Public. 


All Acts of Parliament, Parliamentary Papers, and Government 
Publications, are on Sale. 


‘ 2nd EDITION. CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 
Important Work for County, District and Parish Councils. 


THE PRESERVATION OF 
OPEN SPACES, 


AND OF FOOTPATHS, AND OTHER RIGHTS OF WAY. 
By SIR ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., J.P. (Sodicitor to the Post Office). 


The First Edition of this Work having been exhausted, a Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, is now offered to the public. 

The object of the Author has been to furnish those who are interested in preserv- 
ing the open lands of the country and the footpaths and other means by which rural 
— may be enjoyed by the public, with a statement of the law bearing on the 
subject. 


“* A sound, accurate, and practical work of reference and guide to the law of com- 
mons, open spaces, and rights of way, for lawyers as well as laymen ; and it is 
admirably adapted to the use of the public authorities, who have now so many 
duties cast upon them.”—Standard. 

“ The volume is fully indexed for ref e to any point upon which informa- 
tion is desired. We can thoroughly commend it to all readers interested in 
topics, legal and lay mind alike." —7he Fiedd. 

“ To our mind no local authority could make a better investment than to obtain a 
copy of this work.” —Local Government Chronicle. 

“It would be public money well spent if every clerk toa local council were pro- 
vided with a copy of Sir R. Hunter’s work.” —Guardian. 

“* The book proves itself to be the result of wide experience and long and careful 
research." — The Speaker. 

‘* It ought to be in the hands of every district and parish councillor. since it is 
with these bodies that it chiefly rests to put the law into action.” —T7he Pilot. 


IMPERIAL TARIFF, 1903, containing the Laws and 


Regulations governing the Importation ani Warehousing, as well as the 
Exportation or Transhipment of all kinds of Merchandise. By T. E. O’Reitiy, 
Examining Officer of Customs. Price 3s., or with Supplement containing List 
of Countries and Ports of the World, 4s. 6d. ( Just issued. 


APPENDIX TO EXPORT LIST, January 1, 1903. 4d. 
TRADE AND NAVICATION ACCOUNTS FOR THE 


MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1902. 9} 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR THE SEVERAL COLONIAL 
AND OTHER POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 
EACH YEAR FROM 1887-1901. 1s. 7d. 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, by the Board of Trade under Section 29 of the Companies (Winding- 
up) Act, 1890. 5d. 


STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES, Report from the Select Com- 


mittee on; together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of 
Evidence, Appendix and Index. 4s. 2d. 


WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 


Trade on their Proceedings a’ under the Acts during 1901-2. 3d. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of ~ Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, Part II. Abstract of Accounts. 
1s. 7d. 


THE LAW RELATING TO FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 
_By May E. Asranam (Mrs. H. J. Tennant), formerly one of Her late 
Majesty's Superintending Inspectors of Factories, and ARTHUR LLEWELYN 
Davies, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition. Now 
ready. Cloth, ss. 


THE LAW RELATING TO MARKETS AND FAIRS. By 


L. Gacues. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RATES AND ASSESSMENTS. A Guide to the Law of 
Parochial and Local Rates and Assessments, with the Practice of the Union 
As:essment Committee and of Rating Appeals. By L. Gacngs. Cloth, as. 6d. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES. A Guide to the Laws 
relating to Highways, Bridges and Footpaths, Waterways and Rivers, with 
the Acts and Regulations relating to the use of Locomotives and Light 
motives. By Louis Gacues, L.M.M., B.A., Barrister. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, 1894-97. With Notes, 


Appendices, and a Copious Index. By jase Dunpas Wuire, M.A., LL.M., 
of Trinit College,.Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple and South Wales 


Report by the Board of 


Circuit, ster-at-Law. The Appendices contain a valuable collection of 
Rules Regulations, &c., otherwise very difficult to obtain. 7s. 6d. ( 
ition.) 


“THE DISCOVERY OF PICRIC ACID (Melinite, Lyddite) 


“ As a Powerful Explosive,” and of Cumulative Detonation, with its vbw 
Wet Guncotton. By HERMANN SPRENGEL, Royal Prussian Professor, Dr.Phil., 
F.R.S. 2s. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


To meet the convenience of customers, and to prevent any delay in supply, we accept de 


posits of large or small sums—varying according 


to the probable extent of orders—we undertaking to despatch on day of issue copies of all Bills or Papers or Blue Books on any particulas 


subject which the customer we! define. 
The system has been muc 


appreciated by a large number of gentlemen interested in the passage of Bills through both Houses, 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoopr & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Freperick Wiit1am WvLy, at the Office, 23 Southampton 
Paul, Covent Garden, 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of 
g2 


the County of London.—Saturday, 17 January, 1903. 
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